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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


HE recent Conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, of which we publish a 
report of two of the papers read by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie and Mr. F. J. Osborn elsewhere in this 
issue, was one of unusual importance. Such a Con- 
ference, under normal circumstances, must be the 
fruit of long contemplation if it is to serve its purpose as 
leading thought along the right lines; and equally, if 
it is to initiate a movement of further progress, it must 
stimulate still further contemplation on the part of 
those who attend to learn rather than to instruct. 
Both requirements were obviously fulfilled in this 
case under the exacting conditions of war time. 

Town and Country Planning in Britain starts with a 
certain handicap arising out of the British temper. 
We are not a disorderly, but essentially a clean people, 
and cleanliness implies a form of order of great im- 
portance. But we are not, in the fullest sense of the 
term, a people that is easily drilled. We do not like 
to be commanded to strike the same attitude out of 
_ the drill-book which a neighbour of different character 
so readily assumes. Typical England suggests to our 
minds the village street of Broadway rather than the 
Crescent at Bath, however happily the latter stroke of 
comely order may impress itself upon the English eye. 
And, consequently, there is generally at the back of the 
Englishman’s mind a vague fear that Planning may mean 
an end of that composite picture of chance and individual 
impulse which composed the lovely English scene. The 
Conference atmosphere is apt to put an emphasis upon 
this rather disturbing thought. Nevertheless, laisser 
faire has brought with it such appalling consequences 
of disorder that there is no longer any alternative to 
deliberate planning for much of our development. 

The two most important questions at issue were those 
relating to the ownership of land and to design, and 
both subjects have always carried stings in their tails. 
The first might have generated the greatest degree of 
heat, with all its political implications, but for the 
comradeship of war, which has permitted a greater 
tolerance for the other man’s idea. Mr. C. 8. Orwin’s 
paper, indeed, reached a final conclusion which can 
be best stated in his own words: “‘ Whatever way. the 
problem is regarded, it seems impossible to be fair to 
the community so long as private property in land 
persists. Acquisition of the freehold of the land by 
the State at valuations based upon its present use, must 
be accepted as a pre-requisite of planning control.”’ 

These are uncompromising words which would have 
shocked our fathers but which we, in the more liberal 
atmosphere of.our times, can hear without alarm, 
whether we agree or not. There is no doubt that many 
treasured privileges will have to be surrendered under 
the pressure of urgent necessity, and that one of our main 
problems will be to assess, with some sense of reality, 
the fundamental values which often lie behind a senti- 
ment which defies definition. Private ownership, we 
all know full well, does not necessarily imply greed or 
indifference for the rights of the less fortunate. On 
the contrary, it is, at its best, a stimulus which has 
brought out some of the best things which the human 
race shares with a certain rough justice. The real 





danger is not from ownership in its real meaning, but 
from a diseased offshoot which is really its antithesis— 
speculation. Within the law, as it stands,.a man may 
profit himself by the skill with which he operates a 
quality of low cunning, and by such unproductive means 
hold the community to ransom by anticipating its 
needs. The man who grows fat by such means can 
have none of the pride and sense of responsibility 
which makes the conscientious owner of property the 
worthy steward of a corner of his Motherland. If we 
can find a way of detaching this parasitic licence which 
has done more to make State ownership inevitable than 
anything else, we shall have done something to clear 
the air for a more dispassionate review of the merits 
and demerits of either system. 


On the question of design a great deal was said, and 
much of it is beyond question. But the fact that design 
at its best must be an individual thing, arising out of 
some inner urge within the artist, and that something 
must be sacrificed if that human process is to be con- 
trolled from outside, received less than its fair measure 
of regard. It is well recognised that some sacrifice of 
that complete freedom which is the artist’s paradise 
must be made if the machine is to work in harmony, 
but we feel that the artist himself has never yet received 
a sufficient measure of trust, and that the orgy of bad 
taste from which we have suffered has arisen, not 
because the artist has been free, but because the non- 
artist has been free. Nobody seems to have the courage 
to say outright that if it were made the law of the land 
that no building must be undertaken unless it is designed 
and administered under a qualified architect, the 
problem that has beset and baffled us would be largely 
solved. It would not disappear, it is true, for we 
should still have the lesser problem of deciding what 
“ qualification” should mean, and how men should 
qualify ; but compared to the conditions which have 
persisted in the pre-war system, there would be an 
enormous load removed from the minds of those who are 
concerned for the esthetics of the new world. 


It is true that no single stroke of legislation will be 
enough to cure the nation’s maladies, and there will 
still remain the problem of Town and Country Planning, 
and the need for many more Conferences such as that 
at Cambridge; but the need for seizing every oppor- 
tunity to clear away the lesser details of our difficulties 
was never more pressing. 

Perhaps the most important check upon the cold 
precision which Planning often signifies is best ex- 
pressed in the words of Mr. L. F. Easterbrook, whose 
paper upon the agricultural aspects of Country Planning 
contained some very valuable material. He said: 
“We must be careful not to plan everything with such 
Teutonic precision that we find we have left no room 
for the spirit of man to flourish. In the midst of a 
Robotish interlude in the hisgory of mankind we might 
easily make that mistake and find ourselves with a 
country swept and garnished where worse devils than 
inefficiency will enter in.” — 

There can be little wrong with any Conference where 
such words can be uttered with such obvious approval. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Planning Bill in Parliament. 

In the House of Commons, on Mon- 
day, Mr.. Henry Strauss, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works and Planning, introduced a Bill 
to make provision in connection with 
the appointment of a Minister of 
Works and Planning, and to provide 
for the transfer to that Minister of the 
functions and property of the Commis- 
sioners of Works, of the functions and 
property of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland, and of func- 
tions of the Minister of Health in rela- 
tion to town and country planning. 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 
Tue resolution adopted at a meeting 
held with a view to exploring the 
possibilities of ‘“‘ Unity in the Archi- 
tectural Profession ” and published in 
The Builder for March 6 has appar- 
ently given rise to some misunder- 
standing. We are informed that the 
words ‘‘ individually agreed ” refer to 
persons and not to individual societies. 


Approach to Liverpool R.C. Cathedral. 

Tue Merseyside Civic Society has 
asked Sir Edwin Lutyens, O.M., 
P.R.A., architect of the Liverpool 
Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the 
King, to design a prospective approach 
to the Cathedral. 


Architect Honoured for Bravery. 

Lieut. RaupH Hegsert BRENTNALL, 
A.R.I.B.A., the Corps of-Royal Engi- 
neers, of Fishponds, Bristol, has been 
awarded the M.B.E. “for conspicuous 
gallantry in carrying out hazardous 
work in a very brave manner.” 
Lieutenant Brentnall was with®the 
firm of Sir George Oatley, of Park- 
street, for many years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Bristol 


Society of Architects and the Wessex 


Society of Architects, and an artist 
member of Bristo] Savages. 


City Architect, Glasgow. 

Guascow Chamber of Commerce 
directors, at a meeting on March 30, 
agreed that a resolution be submitted 
to Glasgow Corporation urging. an 
appointment of City Architect be made 
on the retirement at the end of this 
year of Mr. Thomas Somers, present 
master of works and city engineer. 


Builders and the Prime Minister, 

Mr. THomas Howartn, President of 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employegs, has received the 
following message from the Prime 
Minister, to whom, in the name of the 
builders of Great Britain, he sent a 
telegram of goodwill at the luncheon 
to Lord Portal, Minister of Works and 
Buildings, on April 8: ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister has received the telegram 
which you sent him on behalf of the 
builders of Great Britain, and wishes 
me to thank you for the king message 
which you sent him.” 

The telegram from the Federation 
read as follows: ‘‘ Builders of Great 
Britain met to-day to do honour to 
your new Minister of Works and 
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Buildings send you their cordial greet- 
ings. They are solidly behind you in 
your great work of leading the Empire 
to victory.” 


Lectures on Contract Law. 

Mr. W. T. Creswett, K.C., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A., A.S.I., will lecture at 
the School of Architecture of the 
Regent-street. Polytechnic during the 
summer term, on Contract Law. The 
lectures will cover the requirements 
(in this subject) of the various sylla- 
buses set out for students of Profes- 
sional Practice in the R.I.B.A. ex- 
amination; Contract Law, etc., for the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute, and the Institute of Builders’ 
examinations. The first of these lec- 
tures is to be given on Friday, April 17, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


Municipal Appointments. 


Artsinc out of the death of Mr. 
A. R. Goldthorp, B.Sc., Malden and 
Coombe Town Council has resolved 
unanimously that Mr. C. NeepHam, 
Deputy Borough Engineer, be ap- 
pointed to the position of Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor. Mr. W. F. 
Tunxs (Chief Engineering Assistant) 
has been appointed to the post vacated 
by Mr. Needham. The post of Chief 
Engineering Assistant, carrving a 
salary of £475-£550, is to be filled by 
advertisement. 

The Northampton Deputy Borough 
Engineer (Mr. Gamsie) has been 
seconded for temporary duty with the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings as 
Demolition and Recovery Officer for 
the Liverpool and Merseyside area. 


Mr. T. C. Taytor, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
A.M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., has therefore 
been appointed acting Deputy 


Borough Engineer during the absence 
of Mr. Gamble. 


Professional Announcement. 


Sir Guy Dawser, R.A., WILSON’ AND 
Fox announce that owing to the ex- 
piration of their lease at 18, Maddox- 
street, W.1, they have now moved to 
122, Wiemore-street, Portman-square, 
W.1. Telephone: Welbeck 8636. 
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POST-WAR BUILDING 


HOUSING CENTRE LECTURE. 

Suaccestions for the improvement of 
the organisation of the building industry 
with a view to its making the maximum 
possible contribution to post-war recon- 
struction were made in an address at the 
Housing Centre, London, recently, by 
Captain MontacuE Evans, M.C., #.8.1., 
F.A:I. In the post-war reconstruction 
scheme, he said, the ideal to be aimed at 
was that the local authorities or the local 
planning authorities should send up their 
schemes to the Central Planning Autho- 
rity, which would co-ordinate them, and 
evolve from them a plan for the whole of 
Great Britain. There must also be rigid 
control of materials and labour, exercised 
by the same Government Department as 
would be responsible for the replanning of 
the country. In the past we had been in- 
clined to build houses and property gener- 
ally ‘‘like battleships,’’ designed to last 
for many years. He thought this was 
wrong. We should encourage the produc- 
tion of new materials which might not 
have such a lasting character as those 
which we had been accustomed to use, the 
idea being that a house should not outlive 
its usefulness. 

With regard to the professions, after 
the last war there was a tendency towards 
specialisation. It was evident that there 
was no real co-operation between the pro- 
fessions. Co-operation might be effected 
by setting up a joint council of all the 
professions connected with the building 
industry, .which could watch over the 
problems with which they were all con- 
cerned, and bring together the various 
organisations. ‘ ; 

With regard to the contractors, a proper 
system of technical education was needed. 
At the moment anyone could be a contrac- 
tor or builder, and that had introduced 
into the industry many people who were 
not able to carry out the jobs assigned to 
them. 

As to the building operatives, while we 
could not expect to go back to the old 
system of apprenticeship, there should be 
some system of training for building 
operatives. We should also have to de- 
cide whether payment should be by 
results or at a rate per hour. Quality and 
quantity of work carriéd out must be con- 
trolled and supervised. 

There should also be some control over 
the activities of the building owner. The 
least that should .be done would be to 
encourage the building owner to seek 
proper professional advice. But the 
Government. might have to obtain and 
retain control of the freehold interest in 
land. There must be control over the bad 
type of speculative builder. 

Finance should play an important part 
in post-war construction. It might be 
necessary for the Government to devise 
some .scheme whereby they could make 
available cheap money for building. 

So far as the smaller type of house was 
concerned, it would be well worth while 
exploring the possibilities of a scheme 
whereby the Government would give a 
guarantee to the building societies and 
so make available cheaper houses for the / 
better type of artisan who bought his 
house on the instalment principle. 

These and other problems must be 
tackled at once. The building industry, 
with its allied activities, would be a 
fruitful source of employment after the 
war. but it could only be so if we were 
ready to build. immediately hostilities 
ceased. Planning authorities should be 
encouraged to set about their tasks now. 
following the examples of the City of 
London and of Coventry, among others. 
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THOUGHTS ON 


RECONSTRUCTION 


A TALK BY PROFESSOR RICHARDSON 


Every part is disposed to unite with the whole, that it may 
thereby escape from its own incompleteness.—LEONARDO DA 
ViInct1. 


Speakina at St. Martin’s School of Art, London, on 
March 28, under the egis of the London Society, and in 
cdnnection with the current exhibition on ‘“‘ Historic 
London Under Fire,”’ Proressor A. E. Ricuarpson, A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., said that we had received from our forebears a 
great treasure of traditional architecture which none but 
the extremely unwise wished to ignore. ‘‘ The question of 
the moment, then, is how to make the best use of it. That 
zs a momentous problem, so vast that we all have our share 
of responsibility, and all of us, learned or struggling, gifted 
or plodding, rich or poor, must work unceasingly to 
rahabilitate the soul of the nation.” 


Propaganda for Civics. 

After referring to the various societies which disinter- 
estedly devoted their attention to the preservation of 
amenities, the speaker continued: ‘‘ You will observe that 
we have protection in plenty, but now the question arises 
—Have we the initiative to influence the Government to 
exercise greater control over amenities? That the influence 
of the societies can be enlarged is undoubted, but success 
depends on the will of the mass of the people who at 
present are inarticulate. Our primary object, therefore, is 
propaganda. We must enlist the sympathies of youth. We 
must begin with the schools, where we should foster rever- 
ence for beautiful buildings and works of art. It is a matter 
of great pride to me to know that this is being done, and 
that, thanks to Mr. Edmund Esdaile, a vast scheme of 
affiliation, which affects the youthful scholars of England, 
is being arranged. Through the agency of the masters, the 
teaching of history will be made more colourful by reference 
to those exemplars of merit which form our scenic back- 
ground.” 

Art was more essential to the soul of a nation than big 
business, and the sooner that became known the greater 
would be true progress. We had brave men and women in 
the Services and sustained endurance at home. “I cannot 
think without emotion, as well as admiration,’ added the 
speaker, “‘ of those who are already at work preparing the 
way for a new order of living. It remains, therefore, for 
the societies, of which you are the embodiment, to find 
means whereby creative impulse can‘be encouraged. We 
have to ask ourselves—Where do the defects lie? How best 
can matters be changed? What do we really need? Our 
record in architecture and the arts during the past fifty 
years has not, been presented to the fullest advantage. Yet 
we have done much to inspire. For half a century we have 
been examining the faults of the Victorian age. We have 


striven against innumerable forces of indiscipline, and we - 


have worked without cessation to deal with sociological 
problems. In some directions we have raised our architec- 
ture to a high platform, in others we have become mere 
imitators of fashions from abroad. But we have not guarded 
ourselves against the insidious strainings of unbridled com- 
mercialism. I put this down to the competitive system 
which bestowed the prizes on the few only. The reactions 
on art have been simply appalling. No longer is it possible 
to take refuge in such abstract theories as ‘ it will all come 
right in the end,’ for the alluring mirages have given place 
to stern realities. This is a blow to our cherished dream of 
Utopia, but it is a substantial reason why we should be up 
and doing as never before. We now realise that all the 
specious luxuries were not so good as they seemed, and we 
are ready to face life anew. This is splendid, it is magnifi- 
cent, but we need inspiration and guidance. Let us pray 
that wisdom will.be granted to us to meet our new respon- 
sibilities.” 

If we searched for evidence of the great changes which 
had taken place during our own short lives we had only 
to glance at London, the heart of the Empire. We were 
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From “ Historic London under Fire ” Exhibition. 
RUINS OF ST. BRIDE’S. BY MR. DENNIS FLANDERS, 
concerned for the future of the capital, its reconstruction, 
its improvement on intelligent lines. We had to deal with 
causations, and we had to envisage a long-term policy. ~We 
had to begin by rigorous conservation of all that was good. 
We must accept the formation, and we must take advice, 
the best obtainable, as to the nature of the treatment which 
was so requisite to relieve pressure on the heart. “It is 
no secret that a fine plan has been prepared by the archi- 
tect members of the Royal Academy for long-term Metro- 
politan improvements. I trust it will not be very long 
before this-plan is published. A new plan for London! 
There is magic in the announcement; a plan which is as 
brilliantly imaginative as Wren’s plan of 1666. Here is 
news for the Londonist; here, indeed, is hope for betterment. 
A great plan has been devised (since the “ blitz’) which 
over-rides all petty jealousies and loose arguments. A plan 
based on artistry and perspective, not a project adduced by 
mathematics or controlled by pre-war statistics. If during 
the next hundred years the main arteries of this plan are . 
formed, our present city—‘ the monstrous ant-hill on the 
plane of a too busy world ’—will give place to a seemly 
metropolis through which the endless stream of men and 

moving things will flow with ease. 


The Study of Elevations. 

“London changes will no longer pass unperceived. The 
‘mother of cities’ is ready to give an example, in the 
concrete, of the fortitude and the determination of her 
children. I call attention to this to demonstrate the next 
vital question—Have we the architects of vision to carry 
this plan* out in detail as it shéuld be carried out? If we 
have not, then no time should be lost in training them 
properly. I advocate the immediate setting up of post- 
graduate Centres of Civic Design in all parts of the king- 
dom. Nor do I suggest we should investigate the cobweb 
distinctions of town planning and the mysteries of forensic 
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procedure. On the contrary, I recommend the study of 
elevations. It is a mistake to think that fine architecture 
will spring into being without preparation. It is contrary 
to experience to hope for a new style overnight; neither 
can we expect it to arise at the demands of legislation nor 
when the appropriate Minister orders. After all, a great 
State Department is merely a loose organisation. It does 
not possess artistic imagination; it cannot conscript talent. 
On the contrary, it is inclined to dissipate it. That talent, 
officially encouraged, is capable of rising to heights of 
architectural achievement has been demonstrated in times 
of peace by the productions of His Majesty’s late Office of 
Works. But although the gentlemen architects responsible 
for Government buildings are highly qualified for their 
official duties, and these works demonstrate the value of 
corporate endeavour, their achievements are limited to 
certain specified works. We must not depend too much on 
universal .control from high places, but go to the root of 
the matter, which is the need for a civic ideal. 

“‘As a nation we have rarely encouraged civic design on 
the great scale. Wren understoed civics from his contact 
with the architects at the Court of Versailles; the Woods 
of Bath, aided by Ralph Allen, were successful as private 
practitioners; the Brothers Adam, beginning as speculators, 
endowed London with elegant sfreets. Later on, the great 
landlords of the late eighteenth century gave distinctive 
form to their possessions in the West End. Nash, by 
herculean labours, gave us Old Regent-street and the com- 
prehensive frontages of Regent’s Park. '‘ He found us all 
brick and left us all plaster.’ In order to do this he 
ransacked Vitruvius Britannicus, borrowing and changing 
with the greatest freedom. But stilt he accomplished what 
he had set out to do. Going back to the mid-seventeenth 
century, I can quote Inigo Jonés and his work at Lincoln’s 
Inn and Covent Garden. Then we have the spacious 
squares and broad streets of eighteenth-century Dublin, 
and the delicious layout of Cheltenham, the work of George 
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Papworth, as well as Foulston’s work at Plymouth, and 
Grainger’s enterprise at Newcastle. Edinburgh at this 
period was already renowned as the ‘ Athens of the North.’ 

“You will gather that nearly a century and a half has 
passed since the civic idea was interpreted in terms of 
comprehensive elevational treatments. Can we call Regent- 
street or Kingsway successful? Are we to regard the archi- 
tectural squalor of the mutilated West End squares as 
evidences of sanity? In the practice, as in the teaching, of 
architecture it is necessary to indulge in a periodical 
review. For fifty years we have neglected to do this, but 
have imitated fashions as they were presented by photo- 
graphs from abroad. We have followed the devices of 
others.. We have adopted Teutonic horizontality. .We have 
aped the vacuous fenestration of the Transatlantic sky- 
scraper. We have witnessed our architects building iinia- 
ture Ziggurats in defiance of common sense, because big 
business demanded it. We have seen the disruption of 
craftsmanship and the destruction of our countryside. We 
have not considered whether an architect should be an 
architect or a manipulator of materials. Granted ingenuity 
of planning, allowed a certain dexterity of construction, but 
what are these things compared to a city irretrievably 
ruined by a bad skyline, or scarred by gigantic structures 
of unpleasing silhouette ? 

‘*T ask you to regard the past as a guide to the future. 
I often question myself what was the secret of the work 
of the eighteenth century which lent such lustre to the 
reigns of the four Georges. How did we continue to 
influence the architecture of America, of Russia, and at 
one period of France? It was not achieved by photography, 
but’ it was accomplished by exemplar. In the first place 
the austerity of English art commended itself very generally 
both at home and abroad. It was part of the national 
character, reserved and downright. It was the outcome of 
intensive study, it was the outcome of cultured patronage; 
it expressed prevalent conditions and the ordering of life. 
And so the traditions of the eighteenth century formed 
slowly, all men in accord, and all the crafts efficient and 
thorough. The world went very well then, and we are the 
heirs. Then the amateurs engaged the services of the 
professional architect and were not prone to dabbling, or 
running little art shops; then the ancillary arts took their 
cue from architecture. 

‘Architecture in its widest scope should be comprehensive 
to be the first of the fine arts, not distorted into the 
semblance of quasi-engineering. I do not suggest that 
copybooks are needed, although that is the best method for 
beginners; but I do ‘hint at the idea that our country 
contains models for emulation which should affect future 
procedure. Here, then, is at any rate opportunity for 
beginning anew with the restudy of the essential compo- 
nents of design. I refuse to enter into the discussion 
whether this procedure is cramping. What the Swedes have 
done with their tradition we should do without reserve with 
our own. The spirit.of regeneration which the Russians 
have attained could be ours for the endeavour, if we will 
reach for it as we are bound to do in the end. Artistic 
scholarship in architecture is the sort of thoroughness we 
should demand; we should ask our architects to apply them- 
selves to the first principles of design and give less atten- 
tion to talk of scientific possibilities. Some of us at least 
believe art to be superior to everything. 

“And if we are content to return in all humility to the 
great lessons we shall receive grace from the idea, We shall 
be in a position to transform vision into fact. Think of 
London even now—its spirit is a wonder to the world. Deep 
in our hearts we all cherish the meaning of the great 
masterpieces. Here the character of the race is revealed at 
its best. There is poetry, romance and imagination in the 
grim countenance of London. You will learn more from the 
buildings at home than from those farther afield. The 
most hidden secrets of human life are crystallised and are 
revealed to the thoughtful. Was there ever such a place 
where the heartbeats are so audible, the message so strong? 
Have we forgotten the uniformity of the best parts of 
London which is still dominant? Are we likely to forget 
this marvellous city? Then I say, let us be up and doing; 
let us recapture the qualities which alone constitute the 
attributes of architecture.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


R.1.B.A. Council Election. 
To tue Epriror or The Builder. 


Srr,—May I support the plea of 
Messrs. Gordon Stephenson and 
F. R. 8. Yorke that the R.I.B.A. elec- 
tion should be held this year? Condi- 
tions now are completely different from 
those existing at the time of the last 
election, and to enable the R.I.B.A. to 
perform the great tasks of education, 
co-ordination and inspiration with 
which it is faced it is essential that 
there should be an opportunity for 
bringing into the leadership of the 
Institute those who have, since the war 
began, proved their ability. 

Without underrating the abilities of 
present Council members, it is clear: 
(a) that owing to war-time changes in 
practice, etc., many of them must now be 
unable to serve as capably as they did, 
and (6) that many were elected because of 
their success in dealing with pre-war prob- 
lems that no longer exist. It is true that 
somé members would be unable to vote 
because of service abroad, but their 
opinions are unlikely to differ from those 
of men in the Armed Forces at home, all 
of whom would be able to vote. 

The holding of elections is not the only 
step necessary to make use of the enor- 
mous opportunities that are before us. A 
broad and energetic campaign will be 
necessary, every possible ally must be 
drawn in, every ounce of effort must be 
used, if the architectural profession is to 
have a real share in the destruction of 
Fascism. This will undoubtedly be done, 
but the holding of elections should be a 
first step that would make the rest of the 
road infinitely easier. Corn PENN. 

113, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Srr,—Permit us to draw attention to 
a recent letter urging that the R.I.B.A 
Council election should be held this 
year, which we whole-heartedly 
support. 

Some of the reports which have heen 
produced on matters of national import- 
ance, eé.g., _Post-War Planning, etc., 
could no doubt be even further improved 
and extended by the addifion of fresh 
ideas from possible new Members of the 
Council. Clearly, the conditions now 
under which an election would.take place 
are radically different from those prevail- 
ing in 1939, when the present Council 
was elected. 

The work of this body, having, as it 
does, an important influence on the trend 
of technical developments, must be kept 
up to date. The only way in which this 
may be done is by holding elections, and 
thus ensuring the admission of new en- 
trants, and thereby constantly utilising 
talents undoubtedly possessed by members 
not. serving on the Council. Not only in 
the realms of the future may we stress the 
value of the foregoing points, but also, 
and firstlv, in the present where the future 
is being decided. 

The building industrv has a direct part 
in the production problems of to-dav—in 
housing. feeding establishments, military 
and civil defence works, nurseries, fac- 
toriés. etc.—and it is only bv the keenest 
attention to matters of this kind that the 
architect and builder will be brought 
closer to the nation and take their correct. 
place in the life of the communify and 
earn the status which is due. 

H. B. PrrrenDRigH. 
. T. Doyte. 
Staines, Middlesex. 


THE BUILDER 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—Mr. Maxwell Aylwin’s well- 
timed tribute to Mr. Kenyon’s effort 
for unity in the profession does not, 
however, dispel ‘much misrepresenta- 
tion of the purpose of the recent A.A. 
conference. Nobody who has the 
slightest knowledge of the position 
would advo¢ate or expect the slightest 
success from any such advocacy of a 
fusion of the various architectural 
societies into one unit or society, in 
view of certain irreconcilable difficul- 
ties which exist and prevent such 
fusion. 

Furthermoré, no one who is not actuated 
by motives of disloyalty to the Institute 
of which he is a member would wish to 
press such a point and by so doing cause 
the Institute to relinquish one iota of its 
position which, as Mr. Aylwin rightly 
says, ‘“‘must by all the rules of common 
sense remain the core and nucleus of archi- 
tectural representation.” 

Mr. Kenyon did neither of these things. 
He failed for the time being, for the 
simple reason that he laid himself open 
too easily to misrepresentation. However 
much he may assert, as he has done em- 
phatically, that he was not concerned with 
architectural politics such as the combina- 
tion of the various societies under one unit 
but with the more vital problem of pre- 
senting a unified front to the great post- 
war problems, and for which the A.A. 
conference was intended as a private, pre- 
liminary and exploratory investigation, he 
was doomed from the start to failure. 

The word ‘unity’? was used, and any 
mention of this word gives opportunity to 
bring up those very questions over which 
there can be no compromise. Fufther- 
more, the word ‘“‘ unity’’ could so easily 
mean fusion, and it was not convenient to 
realise that two or more parties, all en- 
titled to right of even different opinion, 
could be united without necessarily involv- 
ing fusion. 

Not even Mr. Aylwin’s carefully framed 
formule for a further meeting would 
pierce the fog of suspicion, which atmo- 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, April 18. 

Ecorgstotoaican Soctety. Mr. C. 
J. P. Cave on “‘ Further Researches in 
Medieval Sculpture with a Telephoto 
Lens.” 6, Queen-square, W.C. 2.30 p.m. 

InstrtuTIon oF StructuraL En- 
atnEERS. Mr. G. W. Stokes on 
“Methods of Computing Moments in 
Reinforced Concrete Building Frames.” 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds. 2.30 p.m. 

Livine in Crimes Exursrrion. At 
Batley School of Art. (Until May 2.) 

Monday, April 20. 

InstiTuTION OF LEtEcTRIcAL En- 
GINEERS. Discussion on ‘“ Applications 
of Electricity in Hospitals.” Savoy- 
place, W.C. 6 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 21. 

Hovustne Centre Luncu. Housing 
Brains Trust (Furnishing). 13, Suffolk- 
street, S.W. 1 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 22. 

Royat Soctety or Arts. Mr. George 
Hicks, M.P., on ‘“‘ Post-War Home: The 
Occupier.” Adelphi, W.C. 1.45 p.m. 

Thursday, April 23. 

A.A.S.T.A. Inaugural Meeting of 

Reading Branch. Sally’s Cafe, Reading. 





7 p.m. 
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sphere alone renders any conference abor- 
tive from the start—in fact, one need not 
trouble to set out any terms of reference. 
Mr. Aylwin is, however, not quite correct 
in his statement ‘‘It failed because the 
representative body of the greatest bloc 
of contemporary architects was not will- 
ing to take part in a meeting,” etc. Ib 
was never intended that it should be will- 
ing, for in its interpretation of self- 
defence it was decided to’ pre-determine 
the result of such a conference, assuming 
that these very contentious points could 
not fail to arise. 

Like it or not, the only solution to the 


present impasse is acceptance of the prin-. 


ciple that, however much two or more 
parties may disagree, there is no earthly 
reason why they could not meet on inde- 
pendent ground where their fundamental 
differences are of no account or pale into 
insignificance. The only ground is 
through a third impartial source—institu- 
tion or society, call it what you will— 
whose objective is the framing and main- 
tenance of a national policy common and 
necessary to all internally connected with 
building, and where there is no question 
of surrender of individual prestige or 
opinion. Should this be realised, and it 
could only be realised in a central autho- 
rity not confined to architects, there would 
be far greater prospect of comradeship 
and solution of internal professional diffi- 
culties ; in fact, the latter might fade out 
altogether, as they inevitably will by 
elimination in time and in face of the 
major and more vital issue. 

Mr. Kenyon and the A.A. Council have 
their solution here—they have all the 
necessary nucleus of machinery to bring 
this about, and if a further attempt is 
made their chances of success would point 
to lie on these lines. 

If we as a profession are not careful we 
shall run the risk of being told in very 
definite terms that there is a job of work 
of first-rate national importance to be 
done, and that the donors of such work 
are not interested whether we like or dis- 
like each other’s faces, manners, standards 
of education, training, and so on. We 
shall be told either to do the work and 
recognise its overwhelming significance in 
the broadest unified spirit, or else forfeit 
any possible claim for consideration. 


N. Martin-Kaye. 
Mansfield, Notts. 





To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 


Str,—As a delegate to the meetings 
on the subject of Unity in the Archi- 
tectural Profession, which recently 
concluded proceedings allowing free- 
dom to those who attended to act 
further, if they so wished, as indivi- 
duals, I would like to use this freedom 
to thank Mr. Maxwell Aylwin for his 
letter to you in the issue of April 3. 
His views are clear-cut and would 
find, I believe, almost unanimous 
approval from those who were with 
me under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Kenyon. 

I would, however, like to comment on 
one or two points raised by Mr. Maxwell 
Aylwin. The terms of reference to which 
he refers were of such a nature and so 
widely drafted as to admit of full and 
frank discussion by all concerned, if they 
so wished, without ‘‘ the risk of illusory 
findings.”’ The resolutions as published 
were drafted and unanimously agreed by 
the meetings; full verbatim minutes were 
kept of all proceedings for the benefit of 
those attending only, and these minutes 
are now deposited with a responsible 
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person, so that the meetings were con- 
ducted behind closed doors. 

I would like to add that Mr. Kenyon 
(and others) have made the fullest endea- 
vours to ensurg that the whole subject 
was discussed without reference to past or 
present professional politics or to any 
organised opportunism of any kind; and 
that the meetings were conducted in this 
spirit, with a friendliness and openness 
that were a grateful augury for the 
future. - 

I feel that the subject is not yet closed. 

S. Rowianp Pierce. 

Manchester University. 


Ferro-Concrete. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Srr,—I agree with your correspon- 
dent, “‘Peter Simple,” that ‘armoured 
concrete ” and -“‘ reinforced concrete ” 
are clumsy, inept and misleading 
terms. I much prefer the original 
designation “‘ ferro-concrete,’”’ which 
does convey to the mind the intimate 
association and interdependence of the 
component materials. 

It was in 1898 that the late Monsieur 
Mouchel .came into my office in the 
City, straight from Paris, with the 
right to exploit the new method of con- 
struction here. He was full of enthu- 
siasm for his “‘ Béton armé,”’ which he 
wanted to call “ armoured concrete.” 
I objected that this conveyed the 
idea of exterior rather than interior 
strengthening, and suggested as an 
alternative the name ** Ferro- 
Concrete.’”’ He adopted the suggestion 
and always referred to it as such. 

The first building in this material 
was erected in that year on the river- 
side at Newcastle on a ferro-concrete 
raft, and, I believe, is as sound and 
satisfactory to-day as it was 44 years 
ago. KE. Ennis DE VESIAN. 

Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


‘ Threatened Windmills. 
To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sir,—Britain’s historic windmills 

are in danger of demolition. At. least 
their ancient machinery is needed to 
increase the tonnage in scrap metal for 
munitions. 

. Many of these old mills have in pre-war 
days been put in working order. Others, 
’ too far gone for this purpose, have been 
restored as monuments of antiquity 
through the beneficence of various historic 
societies. The Ministry of Food contends 
that local milling is not an economic pro- 
position, owing to difficulties of transport, 
so these old mills have to go. 

I am given to understand that a large 
amount of the mechanisation in them is of 
timber construction, therefore providing 
very little material for metal salvage. 

Are not these familiar landmarks part 
of the soil of England? They see as 
noble sentinels of another age—a fore- 
runner of the modern flour mill. Artistic- 
ally they inspired our greatest painters, 
not only in this country, but from Rem- 
brandt downwards. Historic metalwork— 
gates, railings and grilles are to be pre- 
served, then why not save these threat- 
ened windmills? They are part of our 
architectural tradition, and in this respect 
are of greater esthetic value than all types 
of ornamental craftsmanship. 

I appeal to all lovers of antiquity to 
raise their voices in support.of so just a 
cause, and save these treasures from the 
hahds of the demolisher. 


Southport. Gorpon Hemo. 


THE BUILDER 


Wages and Hours: Existing Confusion. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 


S1r,—I trust that Mr. I. Ernest Jones 
will not consider me objectionable by 
suggesting that his letter is really an 
amplification of mine; anyway, it is an 
interesting history of events leading up 
to the present situation, in which it is 
admitted there is confusion. My object 
was to call attention to the present 
position and appeal for simplification. 

There can be little doubt, that some, 
if not all, of the provisions o; the Uni- 
formity Agreement and Essential Work 
Order are with us,for good; therefore 
let us have co-ordination now. 

There is no dispute that the Unifor- 
mity Agreement has been successful 
within its limitations, i.e., on isolated 
sites of large works. 

If a 44-hour working week through- 
out the year was applicable for the 
whole country, little confusion would 
arise over different starting times. 

I do not understand the stress placed 
on the book-keepers’ difficulties. Prob- 
lems are met with in administration, 
and therefore they are mainly the 
worry of the contractors. 

It will be noted that both the Trade 


Union and Employers’ Federation 
admit the present unsatisfactory 
situation. P.A.S.I. 
Hants. 

War Efforts? 


To THE Epitor or The Builder. 


Srr,—Following are examples of the 
sort of thing that makes people 
wonder : — 

No. 1.—A timber licence has not been 
returned. It was issued in August, 1941, 
and under any circumstances expired in 
two months. The Licensing Officer in 
March, 1942,. asks the contractor for 
return of licence. Contractor sends letter 
to timber merchant asking for return of 
licence. Timber merchant replies to con- 
tractor enclosing expired licence. Contrac- 
tor sends expired licence to Timber Con- 
troller. 

Result.—Four letters written, with four 
headings, and typists’ time. Four enve- 
lopes. 10d. cost in stamps. 

Dividends—The Timber Controller has 
one piece of paper (a licence that under 
any circumstances had expired with the 
supply of the goods and could not be 
used after two months). 

,No. 2.—Exactly the same. 

No. 3.—More persistent. The licence 
could not be found. Timber merchant 
says returned to contractor. He in turn 
says returned to Timber Controller. Tim- 
ber Controller thereupon (March, 1942) 
requests signed statement from supplier 
through contractor, giving detailed par- 
ticulars of timber supplied against order. 
Contractor writes timber merchant ac- 
cordingly. Timber merchant has to search 
for details, write-out and send to contrac- 
tor. Contractor then has to send to Tim- 
ber Controller. In this instance, seven 
letters, seven typings, seven envelopes, 
and 1s. 5$d. postage—all on something 
that under any circumstances is dead. The 
licence in this case was issued in July, 
1941, again for a limited period. (Total 
value of all timber involved in three cases 
less than £100.) 

No. 4.—A_ building licence is granted 
for a job. Value £100. A typed letter is 
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-received from Employment Exchange ask- 


ing: (a) Name of contractor (although 
they themselves have sent it to him); 
(&) number of men of each trade-employed 
on the job; and (c) date work will be com- 
pleted. 

No. 5.—Similar, but for a job where 
building licence for £150 has been granted. 
Apparently we must expect one in every 
case in which a building licence has been 


- granted without distinction as to size of 


job. 

At a time when there is talk of ‘‘ total 
war,” when everyone is being exhorted to 
do his bit in real war effort, when we 
are told that it is a punishable offence to 
drop a bus ticket, and while men (and 
women) are daily risking their lives in an 
effort to preserve this fair land, it is not 
only annoying to come across such exhibi- 
tions of unnecessary official ineptitude, but 
leads to just that sense of frustration that 
at the moment is clogging the whole 
national effort. Cannot somebody clear the 
decks and get action? 


SourHERN BumLper. 


ARCHITECTS 
REGISTRATION COUNCIL 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mr. Sypney TatcHett, F.R.1.B.A., took 
the chair at the tenth annual meeting of 
the Architects Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom, held at 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. Reports of Committees were : 


ApmIssion.—158 applications under 
various sections were approved (in- 
cluding that of Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.P.) and 40 rejected. Of 
the 5,245 applications received under the 
1938 Act and under Regulation 26 (2), (5), 
(6) and (7), 3,428 have now been approved 
and 255 rejected, leaving 1,562 yet to be 
dealt, with. 

Boarp or ARCHITECTURAL EpvucaTion.— 
A resolution that ‘‘ having regard to the 
demands which will be male on the funds 
of the Council for the provision of scholar- 
ships for British subjects now serving in 
the Forces, means shall not, for the time 
being, be made available for granting 
scholarships to aliens’’ was put forward 
by the Board, and after an interesting dis- 
cussion was carried by 16 votes to 11. It 
was further resolved that ‘‘ no application 
[for scholarship] be considered from can- 
didates who will be less than 17 years of 
age on October 1 in the year in which the 
examination is held.’’ The statement of 
accounts show that the sum of £3,663 
(being half the income from fees) has been 
transferred to the Scholarship Fund. 


The 40th Ordinary General Meeting. 


The 40th ordinary general meeting was 
held immediately following the annual 
meeting. Mr. Sydney Tatchell was re- 
elected Chairman nem. con., and Mr. 
Darcy Braddell Vice-Chairman. . The 
Registrar reported that no appointments 
had been made by the Institute of Builders 
to the Council, Admission Committee and 
Board, and the name had accordingly been 
left vacant. Messrs. N. Anderson, 
Vincent Burr, E. W. Chapman, E. J. 
Elford, Montagu Evans, G. L. Head, 
A. B. Houchin, W. O. Hudson,’ W. 
Roseveare and H. E. G. Stripp were 
elected representatives of Unattached 
Architects for the year. The Council was 
duly elected on the basis agreed to on the 
report of the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Committee of the late Council on 
December 12 last. Committees and the 
Board were also elected, and the proceed 
ings terminated. - 
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THE BUILDER 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


PARADISE ROAD HOUSE, REDHILL, BRISTOL 
MR. J. RALPH EDWARDS, A.R.W.A., F.R.IB.A., ARCHITECT. » 


THE EXTENSIONS TO THE ORIGINAL FILLING 
Station on the main Bristol-Bridgwater road, 
consist of a large café with modern snack bar, 
servery and cloakrooms. Special attention has 
been paid to refrigeration and cooking hygiene, 
and an important feature in the café is the 
semi-sprung maple dance floor. The buildings 
were designed to harmonise with the picturesque 
stretch of country in which they are placed, and 
wide lawns separate them from the main road. 


Materials used were: Walls, 11 in. cavity 
brickwork, stuccoed, and roofs, double Roman 
tiling. The builders were Messrs. Burnett & 
Dunster, Wrington, near Bristol, and sub- 
contractors were: metal windows, Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.; electrical work, 
W. T. Porter & Co.; wood flooring, Horsley, 
Smith & Co., Ltd. ; and flush doors and panel- 
ling, Venesta, Ltd. The architect was Mr. J. 
Ralph Edwards, A.R.W.A., F.R.I.B.A., Bristol. 
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VIEW OF ENTRANCE FRONT. 


CIVIC RESTAURANT, THORNTON 
DESIGNED BY MR. CYRIL H. WALKER, F.S.I. 


THis Civic RESTAURANT, WHICH WAS OPENED ON 
March 26, is an entirely new building, and has: been 
designed by the Borough Valuer and his Department. 
Wherever possible, salvage material has been used. 
The facilities of the restaurant are similar to the 
other centres opened in Croydon, but the main 
kitchen equipment has one outstanding feature, inas- 
much as at very short notice the whole of the major 
kitchen equipment can, in case of emergency, be 
ecnverted for use with solid fuel. The electric 


VIEW OF RESTAURANT HALL. 


HEATH, CROYDON 


labour-saving devices are so planned as to enable 
the kitchen to cook the maximum number of meals 
in the shortest possible time. The restaurant is 
supplied from a central stores, and all perishable 
goods, such as meat, vegetables and milk, are pur- 
chased daily from the local tradesmen. 

The kitchen is 24'ft. by 45 ft., with special flooring, 
and steam extracting hoods to keep the kitchen free 
from condensation, smells, etc. The dining-room is 
approximately 48 ft. by 54 ft., providing seating 


PART OF THE KITCHEN. 
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accommodation for 232 persons. 
There is a store-for approximately 
four tons of fuel. The electrical 
work was designed by Mr. Frank 
N. Rendell-Baker, Borough Elec- 
trical Engineer, and the building 
was erected by the Borough 
Valuer’s Maintenance Department. 

Floor areas are: Restaurant, 
2,565 sq. ft.; kitchen, 927 sq. ft.; 
staff room, 78 sq. ft.; stores, 150 
sq. ft.; w.c.’s, passages, etc., 462 
sq. ft.—total of 4,182 sq. ft. 


Cost or BUILDING. 


£ 
Building works, including 
kitchen joinery, counters, 
etc. has ots aia Ae AS 
Furniture and linen ... 360 


Linoleum, blackout 


and 
patent floor a 


Heavy equipment 1,579 
China, cutlery, etc. cacn ae 
Miscellaneous kitchen equip- 
ment = co tie Rt 
Refrigerator and_ electric 
heating awe RY we 00 
Electric wiring, lighting, 
etc., installation dex 
£3,953 





The kitchen floor is of asbestos 
composition by the Zeta Wood 
Flooring Company, Ltd., of Strat- 
ford; linoleum was supplied and 
laid by C. W. Iles, of Thornton 
Heath; electric lighting, heating 
and general installation by the 
Borough Electrical Engineer; gas 


installation by the Croydon Gas ~ 


Company; fuel cookers, the Eagle 
Range and Foundry Co.; electric 
cookers, Revo; fuel boilers, General 
Iron Foundry Co.; hot plates, 
counters, etc., W. M. Still & Sons, 


Ltd. 

This restaurant (states Mr. 
Walker) is the result of close 
co-operation between all concerned, 
and thanks must be given to the 
very able assistance of Mr. Way- 
good and the other technical 


officers of the. Ministry of Food. 


CIVIC RESTAURANT, 
THORNTON HEATH, 
CROYDON 


DESIGNED BY 
MR CYRIL H. WALKER, F.S.I. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


‘‘ InpusTRY AND Rurat Lire” was the 
title of a conference held by the Town 
and Country Planning Association at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, from 
Friday to Sunday, March 27-29. 
Several interesting papers were read 
including the two of which reports 
follow :— 


BEAUTY IN COUNTRY AND TOWN: 
OBTAINING AND MAINTAINING IT. 

PROFESSOR Patrick ABERCROMBIE, 
F.R.I.B.A., made what he called ‘‘ some 
dogmatic assertions as to the best means 
of obtaining and maintaining beauty in 
country and town during the necessary 
adjustments of our environment, more 
particularly in view of the new develop- 
ments and reconstruction required after 
the war.” 

Following are the headings of his 
address, which the lecturer developed at 
length :— 

1, A high quality of design should be 

inherent in all environmental works in 
country and town. Not only a matter of 
architecture—e.g., Afforestation: the 
Town Centre. gual portion of beauty in 
the trinity with health and economic 
convenience. 
,., 2. Design should enter into the concep- 
tion at the very beginning—not at any 
later stage—e.g., main trunk road; eco- 
nomic decentralisation. 

3. Two aspects: A. Positive planning 

by the authorit 
(National, 
Regional 
and Local). 

B. Guidance and 
control of 
private works. 

4. Positive Planning : Education of the 
planner: Should he be an architect? 
The engineer artist (Brunel: Telford). 
Group working: contribution by Archi- 
tect, engineer, surveyor, lawyer, sociolo- 
gist, geographer, economist, industrialist 
and agriculturalist. 

The emergence of a new profession—the 
town and-country planner. Status and 
remuneration. 

5. Guidance or control of executive 
works not by the planning authority. 
Granted control for health and conveni- 
ence: Is it necessary for beauty? Was 
there any in 5th-century Greece or 13th- 
century England? Are there epochs of 
universal good taste and of general bad 
taste? 

6. Argument against Control: danger 
of bureaucracy stifling masterpieces. Full 
licence lest police arrest one genius mis- 
taken for a criminal. 

7. We are in that state of society when 
police, international and local, are neces- 
sary for keeping the law; artistic bounds. 

8. If control is applied it must be uni- 
versal: no exceptions—e.g., farm build- 
ings; statutory undertaking; Crown. 

9. Control no real value without guid- 
ance: we should not merely reject and 
order to try again. Prevention of outrage 
is necessary, but not enough. 

10. Professional objection to guidance : 
planning authority usurping function of 
private architect. 

11. Control should only be exercisable 
by law if adequate artistic advice is taken. 
The procedure of this country, however, 
puts the final decision in hands of plain 


man. 

12. Advisability of appeal by certain 
societies against consents or refusal to act 
upon advice. 


CONFERENCE AT CAMBRIDGE 


13. Varying degrees of severity of con- 
trol—e.g., more stringent for national 
parks, city focal points. The doctrine of 
the localised hall : Is it necessary? 

14. Three i yp of stringency in archi- 
tectural control ; (a) Absolute—imposition 
of design. (b) Relative—adherence to 
general treatment. (c) Freedom to inherit 
individual ideas or designs. 

15. Machinery of Control. A. Dicta- 
torial. B. Democratic. 

16. A. Dictatorial: permanent official 
(under limitation of 11). May work per- 
fectly; but danger of (a) personal taste; 
(b) ossification. 

17. B. Democratic : elected, subject to 
change, Panel. : 

18. Panel system: addition of non- 
technicians, relation to official, voluntary 
system. 

19. Tribunal of Appeal : Regional : Not 
a Court of Law. 

20. Royal Fine Art Commission made 
part of system as (i) Final court of appeal ; 
(ii) Appeal under 12; (iii) Nomination and 
selection of tribunals and panels. 

21. Can we look forward te a better 
age? Is any generally agreed style or 
method of treatment likely? I bel stilo 
of Dante fourded on Virgil. Civic and 
landscape design: Are they seriously 
practised? The pressure of villelooas bad 
taste; artistic snobism; reaction to the 
council house. Are there any prospects of 
education ? 

22. Not an easy subject; creation of 
machinery simpler than the production of 
good design. More difficult in country 
than in town. Town predominantly 
human; in country in competition with 
nature. In both—historic works of man 
in competition with modern needs. 
Vandalism or mumification? Harmony or 
contrast? There is no simple formula, 
concluded the speaker, nor are our 
troubles over even if it can be said that 
a fully qualified architect has been 
employed. 


NEW TOWNS: ESSENTIALS OF THEIR 
CREATION. 


Mr. F. J. Osporn, in the course of a 
paper on this subject, said : 

The Conference is agreed that some de- 
centralisation of industry and people from 
congested urban areas is a necessary part 
of a good national planning policy. The 
case for this is not, therefore, argued in 
this paper, though a reminder is given 
that the British housing effort of 1919- 
1939 (in scale and quality the most re- 
markable housing achievement of all time), 
was very largely devoted to the suburban 
housing of the immigrants to the growing 
cities, and relatively small progress was 
made with the rehousing of slum dwellers 
and opening out of over-crowded city- 
centres that were the main original im- 
pulses of the housing movement. The 
subject of city-structure was for the first 
time authoritatively analysed by the Bar- 
low Royal Commission, whose Report 
(1940) unanimously agreed that a measure 
of decentralisation is essential to the satis- 
factory redevelopment of the older cities. 
Since the Report sporadic bombing and 
organiser and spontaneous war-time dis- 
persal of factories and offices have broken 
some ties that will not ae be 
rejoined. Some new opportunities have 
been created, and some new difficulties. 
The problems of priorities and of synchro- 
nisation of related developments will be 
difficult at the end of the war, especially 


as the economic requirements and possi- 
bilities have elements of vagueness. All 
the more reason for crystallising proposals 
as far as we can; even though we have to 
modify them as new information comes to 
hand. 

The Barlow Commission gave thought to 
the methods by which new towns could be 
started; and recommended, as the best 
method, their development by ‘the large 
municipalities having congested areas that 
need some opening out (par. 291). The de- 
cision as to which congested areas need 
decentralisation, they considered, should 
be in the hands of the central planning 
authority; as also should the choice as to 
whether the development should take the 
form of new towns, trading estates, or the 
extension of existing towns. The use of 
‘** authorised associations ’’ as an execu- 
tive machinery was suggested. 

This is certainly one good method, but 
as circumstances vary in different areas, 
legislative provision should be made for 
several types of executive machinery for 
large-scale. development. The types of 
machinery needed for new towns would 
also be useful in the redevelopment of 
bombed areas and slum areas and the in- 
dustrial extension of. existing small towns. 

LecIsLaATION NeEepED.—General powers 
should be given to all urban authorities 
and county councils, and to any two or 
more such authorities jointly, subject in 
every case to the approval of the Planning 
Ministry :— 

(a) To acquire suitable areas of land for 
new towns, trading estates, town exten- 
sions, or replanned development, within 
or outside their own boundaries. (Parti- 
ally this is covered by Section 35 of. the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, 
but some amendment is necessary.) 

(b) To undertake any form of estate and 
building development and the provision of 
any kind of buildings, and the mainten- 
ance, sale or lease of lands and buildings. 
(In other words, to have similar freedom 
of development to that of a private land- 
owner. The Liverpool Act of 1936 sub- 
stantially grants these powers. The Bir- 
mingham Act of 1936 is subject ‘to limita- 
tions which would hamper development 
and the economic return obtainable from 
it by the authority.) 

(c) To promote, finance, and/or make 
loans to an “‘ authorised association ”’—a 
company not trading for profit or trading 
within defined profit limits—for town de- 
velopment and redevelopment. 

Similar powers should be granted to a 
central Commission or Development Board 
under the Planning Ministry, so that it 
could act through authorised associations, 
or could finance approved private initia- 
tives subject to proper safeguards. 

Inrt1aT1Ion oF Scuemes.—The initiation 
of schemes and proposals for sites would 
be open to all local authorities, regional 
planning authorities, unofficial survey 
bodies or civic societies, industrialists 
contemplating new enterprise, or author- 
ised associations. Decision would, under 
national planning, rest with the central 
authority after local and regional consul- 
tations. The policy would, of course, be 
related to the policy of guidance of loca- 
tion of industry and of agricultural 
reservations as it »gradually takes shape. 
In some areas‘earlier progress may well be 
possible than in other areas. Obviously 
also schemes for new towns and industrial 
extensions of existing towns would both 
take into account, and lead to modifica- 
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tions of, existing planning schemes. In 


the choice of sites and detailed planning 


the Al and G3 land should-be avoided as 
building areas. 

DeveLopment Grants.—To complete the 
central powers the Planning Ministry (or 
the Commission acting under it) should be 
enabled to make grants to local authorities 
or associations undertaking these develop- 
ments, for the following purposes :— — 

(a) oo of approved removal ex- 
penses of industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, and of their employees, who 
agree to transfer to new towns or town- 
extensions. 

(b) Contributions to the loss on public 
services or community facilities provided 
in advance of the settlement of a popula- 
tion adequate to carry them. 

(The ‘‘ inducements’’ which the Com- 
missioners for the Special Areas were em- 
powered to grant went much further, and 
included subsidies to factory rents, rates 
and taxes. I doubt if these are necessary 
under a national policy of guidance of loca- 
tion. 

If the system of housing subsidies is 
resumed, decentralised development should 
receive ‘* most favoured district’ terms. 
In other words, the ‘‘ weighting ’’ of sub- 


sidies to favour housing on expensive cen-. 


tral sites should be reversed. This does 
not exclude fair compensation to authori- 
ties or owners where a reduction of density 
is imp by new national planning 
standards. 

DavucuteR Towns.—In all cases new 
settlements of the type under discussion 
should be well separated by stretches of 
open country from existing large cities. 
This is one of a number of reasons why a 
site for a ‘‘ daughter town ’’ should pre- 
ferably not be within the boundaries of the 
parent city. The latter would have ample 
powers and financial control as owner of 
the freehold. It could even maintain roads 
and construct water and sewage works and 
make charges for these under its leases. If, 
as I suggest, it-operates through an autho- 
rised association, wholly financed by it, it 
would appoint the directorate for a term 
of years. Minor services (lighting, burial, 
libraries, even housing) could be left to the 
local parochial committee, which should 
become an urban district council as early 
as possible. Its revenue from shops, fac- 
tories and ground rents will be more im- 
portant than the rate revenue. No in- 
superable difficulty should arise with re- 
gard to the provision of educational facili- 
ties and health and hospital services by 
the county council. In the case of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn schemes the land- 
owning association co-operated cordially 
with both the county authority and the 
newly created urban district council, and 
local electoral responsibility rapidly 
emerged, to the great advantage of the 
towns. There is much to be said for the 
local council having some representation on 
the directorate of the authorised associa- 
tion at a fairly early stage. 

Orner New Towns.—A new town not 
specifically related to decentralisation from 
a particular city might be promoted by a 
county council, by the central authority, 
or by private enterprise. In each case 
some form of authorised association will 
again be the most suitable machinery, the 
promoting authority appointing the direc- 
torate. In the case of private enterprise, 
the subscribed capital would take some 
risk, and public loans would be conditional 
on a profit limit and perhaps the appoint- 
ment of a minority of the directorate. 

Extension or Smart Towns.—If a large 
village or small town is selected as a 


nucleus for the development, the authority 
or authorised association should be em- 
powered to acquire, in addition to the land 
required for the extended town area, the 


existing buildings. Industrial and residen- 
tial property could be ar ange the occu- 
piers on terms guaranteeing their securit; 
of tenure. But existing conteniia difficulty 
would occur unless the commercial proper- 
ties were bought out and let on short 
leases at current rack-rents, so that the 
authority could secure increments of value 
due to the extensions and growth of u- 
lation. If this were done there would be 
some advantages in having an established 
town as a core of the development, and 
careful study of the character and tradi- 
tion of the place would give interest to the 
extension. Many | interests would 
necessarily prove obstructive, however, 
even if the local authority were in full 
co-operation. 

Finance or New Towns.—For simpli- 
city I deal only with the case of a new 
settlement on land previously in use for 
agriculture or as woodland or parkland, or 
(as is probable) a mixture of all these with 
perhaps a small village on the site. I 
assume the town is to be a town of light 
and medium industry, with some office 
businesses, and a fair balance of employ- 
ment as between these and local services; 
and that its planned maximum population 
is to be 35,000. The composition of the 
town would vary widely according to local 
circumstances, but very roughly it would 
have 10,000 houses, something like half its 
people (17,500) would be occupied, and of 
these 9,000 to 12,000 would be resident, in- 
dustrial workers. The area required for 
the town itself (apart from the agricultural 
belt) would be about 1,750 to 2,000 acres, 
of which about 250 to 300 acres would be 
needed for factories, about 1,250 for houses, 
and the rest for shops, open spaces, schools, 
other public buildings, railways, roads and 
car parks. In my rough estimates I have 
assumed the purchase of an estate of about 
8,000 acres, of which the outer portion 
(over 6,000 acres) would be zoned for per- 
manent agricultural use. I have, for con- 
venience, used round figures of pre-war 


A. , aera DEVELOPMENT Costs. 
Purchase of land: town area 


(2,000 acres) say oe ... £100,000 
Purchase of land: agricultural 
belt, say ... ies ea .-- 150,000 
Total cost of: land (8,000 
acres ‘ise Bi; ... 250,000 
Initial development, includin 
first stages of water supply an 
sewage disposal, say ... ... 500,000 
Open spaces and community 
buildings > iat: i 
Total land and ‘“ general 
development’ --- ... £1,100,000 


B. Principat Buriprne Costs. 
10,000 houses and ‘local develop- 
ment (average £500) (including 


any flats over shops) ... ... £5,000,000 
Factories (say, 2,000,000 sq. ft. 

at 10s.) ... die 6s ... 1,000,000 
Shops (say, 350,000 sq. ft. at £1) | 350,000 

£6,350,000 

C. Specran Bumpincs AND 

Pustic Services. 
Gas, electricity, telephones, 

district heating sat oo 
Schools, institutes, churches, 


public buildings ao oo ees 
Cinemas, public-houses, hotels, 

etc, tas sh oF ig — 

I have not estimated group C, most of 
which would either be fully remunerative 
or would be provided by other agencies. 
Under group B, many of the larger houses 
would probably be provided by private en- 
epee as also would some of the fac- 

ries, 
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But it is interesting to note that even if 
the whole costs of groups A and B were 
borne by the developing body, the cost of 
land, houses, factories and shops for 35,000 
people would be of the order of £74 millions, 
of which land and housing and special 
‘cultural ’’ amenities would represent 
abeut £6 millions. Under the 1938 hous- 
ing scheme the Ministry of Health contem- 
plated a cost of something like millions 
for rehousing an equivalent 35,000 persons 
on “‘ expensive sites ’’ in city centres, and 
that this was a bare housing cost, 

Of this expenditure, the greater part will 
be self-supporting, or at least as self-sup- 
porting as it would be in alternative forms 
of development, but not likely to produce 
a surplus. Housing, local roads and fac- 
tories together come into this class. In- 
terest on the cost of the town site and 
general development would have to be re- 
covered mainly from surplus revenues on 
commercial sites and premises and on sites 
for houses above the minimum standard. 
The capital cost to be covered in this way 
may be something of the order of 
£1,000,000, including commercial buildings. 
It is meaningless to prepare a detailed 
profit and loss account when there are so 
many variables, But any analysis of the 
experience of Letchworth and Welwyn will 
make it clear that with finance at public 
borrowing rates of interest, with reason- 
ably rapid and economical development, 
and with due conservation of the shopping 
and business values for the benefit of the 
scheme, a surplus should be assured by the 
time the town reaches a population of 
10,000 to 15,000. 

Much importance is attached to that 
phrase ‘‘ due conservation of shopping and 
business values.”” As we all know, it is 
land devoted to those purposes which most 
gain in value through population growth. 
But few estates, private or public, have 
yet realised how much secular increase in 
value is, in fact, lost to the landowners 
and pocketed by building owners on long 
leases and by shopkeepers, who are often 
lucky rentiers masquerading as_ clever 
merchants. A wise authority building a 
new town may grant building leases for 
houses and factories, but it will grant no 
building leases for shops. It will build 
them itself and let them at carefully con- 
sidered market rents rising as the town 
grows. I am pretty sure that a similar 
policy should be applied to certain other 
types of commercial premises. 

When there are surplus revenues, I see 
no reason why the surplus (or so much of 
it as is not taken by the Government 
under a national Compensation and Better- 
ment scheme) should not be taken for the 
benefit of the parent authority, if there is 
one, and used for redevelopment and im- 
provements in the old centre. The new 
town has lost nothing by having a pru- 
dent landlord, and every resident has an 
inalienable dividend in his home surround- 
ings. But there is much to be said on 
practical grounds for the local community 
having a right to a percentage of any such 
surplus. 

ADMINISTRATION OF DEVELOPMENT.— 
Planning is teamwork. The minimum 
team for satisfactory design and develop- 
ment of a new town (or of a redevelopment 
area) should contain :— 

(1) A chairman, managing director or 
estate manager responsible for the policy 
balancing all the social, economic and 
technical factors. 

(2) An engineer-surveyor responsible for 
the ‘‘ mechanics’ of development. _ 

(3) A third man in touch with public 
or “‘ consumer’? demands; he mi; be 
an estate agent or ‘‘ salesman,”’ but what- 
ever he is called he is there to keep to the 
fore what industrialists, residents, 
builders, workers and the infinite variety 
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of groups of citizens want. (But see com- 
ment below.) 

_ (4) A man with a grip on finance, cost- 
ing, economics. He might be secretary, 
accountant or finance director; the name 
does not matter; the function is indis- 
pensable. 

_ (5) A civic designer or architect. His 
job is, in close accord with the engineer, 
to interpret the work of the team in 
physical terms in three: dimensions, his 
own special sphere being convenience for 
the specified functional purposes, amenity, 
and visual beauty. 

No, 3 in the team may seem to have too 
much on his plate; you really need nowa- 
days a “sociologist,” thinking of group 
interests as well as an “‘ estate agent ”’ 
sbinking of all kinds of clients individu- 
ally. 

It is on No. 1, the leader and all-round 
man, that the success of the plan will 
largely rest. If any of the thers gets 
away with over-emphasis of his profes- 
sional obsessions, the plan will suffer. 

Survey anp Pran.—I have no need to 
stress the necessity of collecting all data 
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about the site before planning, including, 
of course, a contour survey and the re- 
cording of all trees, hedges, and minor 
physical features. Engineering factors will 
dominate the early evolution of the plan 
ee possibilities, water sources and 
storage, lines of main’ roads, etc. Broad 
quantitative zoning, based on the calcu- 
lated areas needed for each kind of use, 
will dominate the second phase, But at 
no sage can any factor be ignored; for 
example, there may be woodlands or 
buildings of interest to which even the 
main plan must be bent. And obviously 
standards of density and considerations of 
amenity are integral even to the first 
rough zoning. inance, civic design, 
engineering, salesmanship, social welfare 
must all es their say, and even the 
managing director, being human, will 
have his pet fads that citizens im 100 
years’ time will wonder at. 

I would put up round the conference 
room three large labels as the keynotes of 
planning : Family; Industry ; Community. 
If all in the team respect these as well as 
their technical specialities, a good plan 
will result. 


WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 


PRACTICE NOTES. 


_ Tue War Damage Commission has just 
issued its first series of ‘‘ Practice 
Notes,’’* and in the preface thereto it is 
stated that they are issued experimentally, 
and that if they prove useful other series 
will be issued from time te time, giving 
further information which the public, 
generally, seems to require. The Com- 
mission also promises that even the notes 
now issued will, if expedient, be modified 
in reply to criticism or informal comment 
as these arise. 

The notes are mainly explanatory of 
questions which have already arisen in 
the administration of Part I of the War 
Damage Act, 1941, and are to be read in 
conjunction with that Act. They also 
include details of the working of the Land- 
lord and Tenant (War Damage) Acts, 1939 
to 1941, also all other Acts which give 
the Commission its powers. 

The importance of these notes is that 
although intended primarily for the assist- 
ance of solicitors, architects, engineers, 
surveyors, land agents and builders, they 
are also useful to members of other pro- 
fessions and callings concerned with the 
management and repair of land and build- 
ings. In issuing these notes the Com- 
mission states that they are formulated 
in accordance with the methods which 
they will employ in dealing with claims. 
However, no claimant is restricted from 
making a request that certain peculiarities 
of his case should receive consideration ; 
and, conversely, if the Commission has 
dealt with his claim as a peculiar one he 
may, if he deems it to his advantage, 
request that it be reconsidered as one 
coming under normal rules. The Com- 
mission also draws attention to the pro- 
vision under Part I of the Act, that their 
decisions are not final, but that although 
their function is to deal with claims, they 
do this in a semi-judicial manner, and 
their decisions are thereafter subject to 
appeal to one of the Panels of Referees 
appointed under Part I of the Finance 
(1909-1910) Act, 1910. The claimant is 
a free. to appeal.to the Court on points 
of law. 


Proper Cost. 


As part of the “ proper cost ’’ of works 
required for the making good of war 


* H.M. Stationery Office, York House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, and provincial offices; or 
through any bookseller. Price 6d. net. 





damage, the Commission must, under 
Section 3 (3) of the Act, allow (as part 
of the cost of the works) for the employ- 
ment, when necessary in the interests of 
the claimant, of an architect, engineer, 
surveyor, land agent or other person in 
an advisory or supervisory capacity. When 
the person so employed is. not a member 
of a recognised professional institution 
associated with the type of work he per 
forms, the Commission will require to be 
satisfied not only that this’ person has, “in 
fact, acted in an advisory or supervisory 
capacity in connection with the execution 
of the works, but also that he habitually 
(apart from war damage claims) receives 
fees for acting in a similar capacity. ,The 
words “‘ or hae person ”’ are to be taken 
as Meaning a person qualified to do work 
of a type similar to that normally per- 
formed by one of the four specified classes 
of persons, viz.: architect, engineer, sur- 
veyor, and land agent. The Commission 
will not regard, as part of the ‘‘ proper 
cost,’’ fees charged by solicitors, account- 
ants, or other non-technical agents, for 
any instructions given on behalf of the 
claimant to builders or contractors, or for 
settling the accounts’ for the work for 
which the claim has been made. 

A scale of fees has been agreed by the 
Commission in consultation, with represen- 
tatives of the several professional 
bodies whose members are concerned in 
giving such services as are recognised by 
the Commission to be necessary. 

We recall to our readers that in our 
issue of March 6 last we gave a list 
of these services. They can be obtained 
from any one of the professional institu- 
tions named above, on application. 

In passing, it may be well to emphasise 
that the Commission recognises that 
circumstances may arise in which higher 
fees may be justified: for instance, where 
war damage is made good by works which 
include alterations and additions 

A person about to make a claim, and 
who proposes to employ a professional 
adviser, should at the outset consult him 
as to the amount he should include in his 
total claim for the adviser’s fees. In the 
notes the Commission states that such an 
adviser will be able to assure the claimant 
as to what fees will’ be recognised as 
justified. The claimant must carefully 
avoid giving a contractor direct orders for 
the work to be done before having agreed 
with: the professional adviser about his 
fees. The Commission has stated that it 
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is prepared to ‘pay the appropriate fee in 
og Fos the purine adviser 
prepares a specification or equivalent docu- 
ment before, or at the time when, the 
works are put in hand. 

The Commission require that when a 
claim is sent in the following shall accom- 
pany it: (a) Generally, all the contracts, 
which must give a sufficiently clear 
description of work to be done, so that it 
may be checked; with information as 
to whether the specification (or written 
order) for the work was issued direct bv 
the claimant himself or gf an architect, 
surveyor or engineer on his behalf (the 
specification or order will be accepted as 
satisfactory if it is in detail sufficient for 
the checking of the work, and if that work 
has been carried out without variations) ; 
all supplementary specifications or written 
orders. (b) In the case of prime cost con- 
tracts, the time-sheets and rates of wages 
in the various trades employed; quantities 
and prices of materials used; and the 
amount claimed for overhead charges and 
profit. (2) In the case of fixed price con- 
tracts ; the estimate or tender and its 
acceptance; bills of quantities (if any); 
variation in accounts (if any); and, where 
more than one tender was received, a 
statement whether the tender actually 
accepted was the lowest or other. (d) In 
the case of works by direct labour : trade 
descriptions, rates of wages and the total 
times of employees; quantities and prices 
of materials used, and the amount claimed 
for overhead charges. 

The Commission reserves the right to 
request the production of all invoices, 
vouchers, estimates, etc., to verify infor- 
mation given by the claimant. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. E. A.WILLSON 


Mr. E. A. Wrtson, Chairman and Man- 
aging director of Messrs, Dawnays, Ltd., 
for the past twenty-three years, has re- 
tired from the board of the company. It 
ig sixty-two years since Mr. Willson began 
work as an articled pupil to Mr. Dawnay. 
Since he started the first works at Nine 
Elms in 1894, Mr. Willson has been con- 
tinuously associated with the firm; he was 
a director when the first company, known 
as Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, Lid., 
was formed in 1897, and he now leaves 
behind the record of his energies in the 
firm of Dawnays, Ltd., with its works at 
Battersea, Cardiff, Swansea, Norwich and 
Welwyn Garden City, and a total per- 
sonnel of over a thousand. 

In the days of his apprenticeship it was 
the usual practice to design the individual 
made-to-measure cast-iron and wrought-iron 
structural members, and after to travel 
to the Midlands to see the metal poured. 
Eventually the use of cast and wrought 
iron was ) Bre superseded by the intro- 
duction of rolled steel sections. These 
transitions, the standardising of rolled 
sections in 1904, the widespread adoption 
of the steel-framed building, all ‘came 
within the range of his experience. The 
framework of the first steel-framed build- 
ing, that of the Bonnington Hotel, built 
under the L.C.C. Act, was designed by 
Mr, Willson in 1909. He has ‘been actively 
associated with every advance in the 
technique of steel-frame pour gr 8 

Mr. Willson is President of the British 
Steelwork Association, having been. re- 
nominated after his term of office in 1941, 
‘and for many years has been the vice- 
chairman of the British Constructional 
Steelwork Association. His many friends 
will be pleased to know that, despite the 
cessation of his active participation in the 
affairs of Dawnays, Ltd., the industry is 
assured of a continuation of his guidance 
in matters of gecerel policy. 

Mr. Harry Thorne has been appointed 
managing director-of Dawnays, Ltd. 
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‘*AN APPROACH TO APPRENTICESHIP” 


iy a paper dealing with ‘An Approach 
to the Speier of Apprenticeship for -all 
Juvenile Workers in yong Oh 

the recent conference of the British ed 
ciation for Commercial and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Mr. H. W. Locke said that :-— 

In a community which was organised on 
sound sociological ae 59 the working 
life of adolescents would be regarded as 
the third stage in their educational de- 
velopment, the first and second stages 
being the pre-school and the school period, 
respectively. The success of the prepara- 
tion and training given in the third stage 
would clearly depend to some extent on 
the previous stages, but in its general 
influence on the subsequent life of the 
individual the third was probably the most 
important stage. Two of the resolutions 
of the King’s College (Durham) Education 
Society might be quoted :— 

1. All persons considered by society 
to be too young to vote shall also be 
considered to be in a state of tutelage 
or apprenticeship to society. 

2. In fairness, therefore, as much to 
society as to its young members, all 
influences (school, factory, employment 
bureau, youth organisation) in so far as 
they affect young people shall be 
regarded as part of the educational 
system of the country. 

‘Tf this means anything,” said the lec- 
turer, ‘‘ it means that the State shall make 
itself responsible for the nature as well 
as the conditions of work of young people. 
It recognises that work is an educative 
factor in life and should have positive 
value in making for the continued and 
orderly development of mind and body. 
So much of the work done now by young 
people has the opposite effect. It stultifies 
their capabilities, it provides no link-up 
between childhood and maturity nor any 
opportunities for using the knowledge they 
gained at school, with the inevitable result 
that most of it is forgotten by the end of 
adolescence. 


given at 


Firm’s Responsibilities to Young , 
Employees. 

‘For years now many firms have 
vaguely recognised this responsibility 
towards their young employees, although 
most of them have concentrated on oppor- 
tunities for development outside work 
hours by providing for and encouraging 
recreational and social activities. What 
we want now is to follow up the logical 
implications of this work by turning our 
attention to the opportunities for develop- 
ment during work hours. In considering 
our problem we must remember also that 
most children are eager to leave school 
and start work. The fact that this eager- 
ness may soon be dissipated as a result 
of the bad working conditions doesn’t in 
any way reduce its significance. 

** Most boys at the age of 14 or 15 have 


reached a stage where they welcome the, 


change from school life and the learning 
of ‘ subjects’ to the more practical life of 
learning to work in industry. This third 
stage should be treated as a vitally im- 
portant one for youth; both from the 
psychological and sociological points of 
view. It is equivalent to the training 
undergone by youths in primitive tribes, 
leading up to their initiation into the tribe. 
Those interested in youth have long recog- 
nised the significance of this urge towards 
adventure which manifests itself in later 
adolescent years and have noted the sense 
of frustration experienced by our youth 
who have lived and worked under modern 
industrial conditions. They see in it the 
cause of the pursuit of distractions and 
amusements, the abnormal interest in all 


kinds of futilities and trivialities so charac- 
teristic of this modern civilisation.”’ 

It had to be recognised, however, that 
modern industry did not provide a satis- 
factory outlet for these fundamental im- 
pulses or an equivalent to the training for 
initiation. This raised the dilemma that 
either industry must be organised to pro- 
vide such outlets or it must cease to count 
as an important factor in human life. In 
view of the vital importance. of work as 
a developmental influence, the second 
alternative would be disastrous. No 
leisure facilities and activities could effec- 
tively replace it. Industry would have to 
accept the challenge of the situation and 
provide opportunities for training and de- 
velopment which should run concurrently 
with other opportunities to be provided by 
the community during the hours of leisure. 
Both elements were necessary, for neither 
was adequate by itself. 

“‘This is, indeed, justification for the 
demand outlined in the previous quota- 
tion. The full duty of both employer and 
community is not discharged when the 
school-leaver finds a job, any more than 
the State’s duty ends when the child of 
five goes to scheol for the first time. 
Employers should be made responsible for 
providing, with the help of the State 
where necessary, adequate training and 
opportunities for progressive educational 
development of the young werker. No 
solution lies in a mere raising of the 
school-leaving age with or without com- 
pulery day continuation school to follow. 

he teachers are wrong who urge that 
the school-leaving age should be raised to 
delay the entry into industry of their 
keen, bright young pupils. Employers 
who say that it is essential for them to 
have a continuous supply of juvenile 
labour because they must keep their costs 
down are equally wrong. So long as this 
is the employers’ attitude, then it will 
make no great difference if the school- 
leaving age be raised to 15 or 18, as it 
flatly contradicts Kant’s great principle 
that the human being must never be 
treated as a means to an end, but as an 
end in himself. 

‘* The first step is for industry to recog- 
nise the truth of Kant’s principle. 
Actually, we do partially recognise it in 
the case of certain groups of young people 
such as technical apprentices. The wisdom 
and foresight of those firms which have 
had proper training schemes has been 
amply repaid in recent years. The question 
is, now, how best to apply the same prin- 
ciple to the whole of our juvenile 
workers. ... . Here then is our problem. 
Can a scheme of industrial training and 
development of youth be devised to pte- 
vent or lessen this sense of frustration? 
In other words, how can industry make 
a constructive contribution to stage three 
in the development of youth? In‘the first 
place, transition from school to industry 
should be carefully planned—as is, for 
instance, the transition from primary to 
secondary school. Facilities for effective 
vocational guidance must be available for 
all children. Experiments carried out: by 
several local education authorities for 
many years have shown the valuable 
results to be achieved by vocational 
guidance. Adequate information must be 
available about local industries, types of 
work and opportunities. Machinery for 
obtaining and giving this information 
already exists. Steps should be taken to 
prevent children from going into jobs con- 
sidered to be undesirable either because 
of the nature of the work or‘the con- 
ditions under which it is performed. This 
was actually done by many local education 
authorities when drafting the conditions 
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Ys exemption from the 1936 Education 
Act.” 


Training Youth in Industry. 

The next question was the matter of 
training. In the case of the technical 
apprentice it was taken as a matter of 
course that the five or seven years of 
apprenticeship should be properly planned 
so that the apprentice should progress 
from stage to stage until, by the time he 
was 21, he had the requisite knowledge, 
experience and skill to start out as a 
craftsman. For the mass of young people, 
however, training was largely a forei 
idea, might be accepted that the 
new employee did need to be trained for 
his particular job. Yet, even for work 
calling for some degree of skill, the only 
training method used was so often to put 
the newcomer alongside of an adept worker 
with instructions to do his best. Some 
years ago the A.E.I.C. made an approach 
to the larger question of the traiing of 
the routine worker in industry. Sufficient 
progress was made, before the war com- 
pelled the committee to give up, to suggest 
that there was a growing awareness in 
industry of the importance of this prob- 
lem and the loss resulting to industry 
from the failure to solve it. The problem, 
however, was hedged about with difficul- 
ties, largely owing to the absence of 
tradition or accumulated experience, or 
facilities for such training outside the 
technical industries. Fortunately, we had 
from different branches of manufacturing 
industries examples of what could be done 
to meet this need even under existing con- 
ditions. The gas industry was an instance 
where definite systematic training had 
been carried out with great success. The 
building industry, also, was planning a 
scheme for training skilled buildin 
workers who would be so greatly neede 
after the war. Many large firms had also 
tackled the question for themselves. For 
them it was a matter of internal organisa- 
tion and planning. ©‘ Fortunately, the 
beneficial results, both to themselves and 
the juvenile employees, are sufficiently 
apparent to justify the continuance and 
extension of such schemes,’ added the 
lecturer, who concluded: ‘“ Clearly, then, 
satisfaction in work must take the place 
of frustration if industry is to function 
efficiently. One of the lessons learned 
since the last war is that prosperity of 
industry depends more on co-operation 
between management and workers than on 
anything else. Internal harmony will 
make a greater contribution to industry 
than the most up-to-date plans and 
scientific methods of organisation, If, 
therefore, British industry is to survive, 
it must make the best possible use of all 
the potential capabilities of the human 


factor.”’ 
OBITUARY 


F. Edward Smee, F.R.1.B.A. 


The death took place, on March 27, of 
Mr. Frank Edward Smee, at the age of 77. 
Mr. Smee, who was in partnership (until 
his retirement) with Mr. H. Rogers 
Houchin, F.R.I.B.A., received his archi- 
tectural training at the R.A. Schools, the 
A.A., and the Regent-street Polytechnic, 
afterwards being articled to the late 
Frank Smee. He commenced practice in 
1902, and designed many Nonconformist 
churches and schools, especially in North- 
East London, some in conjunction with 
Mr. Frank E. Smee, and also manv 
houses. Other buildings for which he was 
responsible were Cook and Son’s premises 
at Ludgate Circus and at Pall Mall (jointly 
with Arnold Mitchell and Frank E. Smee) 
while he and Mr. Houchin were associated 
with Messrs. Helmle and Corbett, of New 
York, in carrying out Bush House, Strand. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


DEVON AND CORNWALL ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
Annual Genera! Meeting. 


The annual general meeting of this 
Society was held at the Duke of Cornwall 
Hotel, Plymouth, on March 28. The 
President, Mr. J. Challice, F.R.I.B.A., 
took the chair. Members stood in silence 
as a mark of respect to the late Mr. 
Charles Cheverton, F.R.I.B.A., Past- 
President of the Devon and Exeter 
Society and Member of Council, who was 
killed during the air raids on Plymouth 
last year. 

Mr. J. Challice then delivered his 
address, after which a hearty vote of 
thanks was proposed to him and carried 
by acclamation. 

The Officers of Council were elected in 


accordance with the nominations as 
follows :— 
President, A. Cunes, L.R.I.B.A. 


(Exeter); Vice-Presidents, F. J. Taylor 
F.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth), Philip Tilden, 
¥F.R.I.B.A. (Stamford Courtenay) 

Exeter Branch.—Fellows: J. C. C. 
Bruce (F.), H. V. de Courcy Hague (F.), 
E. F. Hooper (L.), H. H. Hounsell (L.), 
E. Kemeys-Jenkin (F.), Gordon Jackson 
(F.), A. H.-Ough (F.), J. Sidey (L.). 
Associates: G. A. C. Hayman, L. A. J. 
Heywood (ex officio), R. J. Lane, A. 
Palfrey (L.). 

Plymouth Branch.—Fellows: E. G. 
Catchpole (A.) (ex officio), H. T. Dyer 
(A.), R. J. Evans, E. U. Channon (F.), 
J. Leighton Fouracre (F.), C. Lloyd 
Jones (L.), A. S. Parker (F.), Stanley 
Pool (A.), H. J. Sloggett (L.), R. F. 
Wheatly, B.A. (F.). Associate: J. H. 
Serpell. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
Bedford Scholarship Awards, 1942. 


The West Yorkshire Society of Archi- 
tects has provided, with funds obtained 
from the Bedford Scholarship Fund, a 
number of prizes for measured drawings 
to be awarded to student members. 

The Council originally allotted £60 for 
this purpose, but the entry was so g 
that it was decided to increase the amount 
to £120, and the awards have been made 
as follows: Messrs. D. P. P. Chambers, 
G. G. Furness, T. T. Holden, C. E. Pogson, 
D. Russell, G. A. Saville, V. Shortt, A. 
Simpson. Of these candidates, seven are 
students of the Leeds School of Architec- 
ture, Leeds College of Art, and one 
student, Mr. G. G. Furness, is at the 
Huddersfield School of Arts and Crafts. 
The successful candidates are required to 
carry out measured work and prepare 
careful drawings of selected buildings 
within the boundaries of the West Riding. 
A committee of the West Yorkshire 
Society has drawn up a list of suitable 
buildings. It is hoped that if the present 
scheme is successful the Society will in 
time form a collection of recorded work of 
the best historical buildings which would 
not only be of archeological interest but 
of value in event of war-time damage. 


INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
North-West Branch. 

The third meeting of the above body 
was held at Manchester on March 28. In 
the absence of Mr. Leach, the chairman, 
Mr. Hobson, one of the original founders 
of the Institute, took the chair. Methods 
of policy were discussed. The next meet- 
ing of the branch will take place at the 
Queen’s Hotel, City-road, Chester, at 
3 p.m. on April 25. 


THE BUILDER 


SCHOOL NEWS 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Visit to Bristol. 

The Welsh School of Architecture, 
Cardiff Technical College, visited Bristol 
on Thursday, March 26, as the guests of 
the School of Architecture, the Royal West 
of England Academy, Bristol,. with whom 
they played a Rugby match during the 
morning. Ina keen game the Welsh 
school won by eleven points to eight 
points. Tries for Cardiff were scored by 
Jennett (2) and Eynon, Owen converting 
one. 

A luncheon was held after the match; 
Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, Head of the 
Bristol School, presiding, the Welsh staff 
being represented by Mr. W. J. Philli 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. 
Purchon. An exhibition of the work of 
the Bristol students was theld later, which 
proved to be particularly interesting and 
of a very high standard. The members 
of the party then visited the Red Lodge 
and St. Mary Redcliffe. 


LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


North-Eastern Area. 

A general meeting was held at the 
Connaught Rooms, .C., on Monday, 
March 16, with the object of forming the 
North-Eastern Area of the London ter 
Builders’ Association. Luncheon was held 
prior to the meeting, over which Mr. J. R. 
Rooff, J.P., F.1.0.B., presided, and Mr. 
A. H. Adamson and Mr. J. 8. Galbraith, 
M.I.0.B., represented the Association. 
Some 55 members attended afterwards 
when the business was formally completed. 

Mr. J. R. Rooff, J.P., F.1.0.B., was 
elected as the first president ; Mr. P. Bates, 
F.I.0.B., of Messrs. Thos. Bates and Son; 
Ltd., as chairman; Mr. G. Maynard, of 
Messrs. Cearns as secretary; and Mr. 
G. F. Symes, A.I.0.B., of Messrs. A. E 
Symes, Ltd., as vice-chairman. 

A representative for each area was duly 
elected to serve on the area committee. 

The members look forward to further 
promoting the interests of the Association 
and to be able to discuss all matters of 
local or general interest affecting the in- 
dustry, and to bring closer co-operation 
between all builders in the area. 
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BRICKS TO BE CONTROLLED 


Manufacture of bricks is to be con- 
trolled from May 4 next, under an Order, 
S.R. & O. 1942, No. 675, made by the 
Minister of Works and Buildings. 

The Order provides that: (1) No person 
shall produce building bricks except at 
such premises in such quantities and 
subject to such conditions as may be 
specified in a licence granted by or on 
behalf of the Minister of Works and 
Buildings; (2) In this Order the ex- 
pression ‘building bricks” means 
‘walling units” (not being hollow 
blocks) which: (a) consist.of any hard 
and durable inorganic substance other 
than refractory substances employed 
specifically on account of this refractory 
property; (b) are suitable for building 
and bonding; and (c) are of such a shape, 
size and weight that they can be manipu- 
lated by one hand. 





This Order is a first step to implement 
the recommendation of the Simmonds 
Committee to the Minister of Works and 
Buildings that the current total national 
output of bricks should be decreased by 
124 per cent. and 4 per cent. by the 
closure of specified brickworks, or in the 
case of larger works by reduction of pro- 
ductivity. Licences to manufacture 
bricks in accordance with this Order will 
be issued to all producers in due course, 
but manufacturers who do not receive a 
licence before April 25 next should apply 
to the Director of Bricks, Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, Lambeth Bridge 
House, Albert Embankment, S.E.1. 


CONTROL OF CEMENT 
SACKS 


Cement sacks, whether jute, hessian, or 
cotton, have come under control from 
Wednesday, April 15, under an Order, 
S.R. & O. 1942, No. 568, made by the 
Minister of Works and Buildings. 

The Order provides that: (i) Any per- 
son (not a manufacturer of cement) 
having under his control a sack which 
has been used for containing cement 
must deliver that sack to a person 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of 
cement within one month of receiving 
it. (ii) Sacks under the control of persons 
(not manufacturers of cement) before 
Wednesday, April 15, 1942, must be so 
delivered within one month of: (a) the 
person having received them, or (b) 
Wednesday, April 15, whichever is the 
longer period. (iii) Sacks used for 
storage of cement shall be delivered as 
above within one month of ceasing to be 
used for such storage. (iv) No person 
having any cement sack under his control 
shall; (a) allow the sack to become 
damaged or unnecessarily exposed to the 
weather or anything likely to cause 
damage to or the destruction or deteriora- 
tion of the sack; (b) allow the sack to be 
used for any other purpose than contain- 
ing cement in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Order; or (c) sell or other- 
wise dispose of any. sack or allow it to be 
sold or disposed of excepting in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Order. 
(v) The Order does not prejudice or affect 
any right of any person required to 
deliver any sack to receive payment or 
credit therefor or in respect of the 
delivery thereof. 


Post-War Plumbing. 

The Ministry of Works and Buildings 
recently invited the Building Research 
Station to arrange for recommendations 
to be made on plumbing for post-war 
building. Accordingly, the B.R.S. have 
appointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr, Sydney Tatchell, 
F.R.1.B,A., ‘to review existing scientific 
information and practice in this country 
and abroad; to make recommendations 
for post-war building; and to prepare a 
programme for research. Full details 
will be given in a future issue. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the head of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for oe: 
mame and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


APRIL 20. 

Brighouse 1T.C.—Removal of tram 
track and reinstatement of carriageway. 
B, E. Dep. 3. 

Brighouse T.C.—Extensions to mor- 
tuary. B.E., Commercial-st. ; 

Brighouse T.C.—Erection and ailing up 
of prefabricated concrete building. B.E 
Commercial-st. 

APRIL 21. 


Wakefield T.C.—Bricklayer, carpenter 
and joiner, plumber and glazier, plasterer 
and painting trades for extension to 
meals kitchen, Almshouse-la. 8S. G. 
Wardley, City E. 

APRIL 22. 

Armagh U.D.C.—Erection and equip- 
ment of gas cleansing station and first-aid 
post. V. M. Conran, T. C., City Hall. 


~— £3, 

urton upon Trent C.B.—Laying new 

floors at Hill-st. schools. 3B. E. and S§. 
Gloucester T.C.—Erection of two Nash- 


crete huts. A. Morgan (L.), City Archi- 
tect, Suffolk House, Greyfriars, 
Gloucester. 


Isle of Ely C.C.—Altération and con- 
version of premises into remand home. 
R. D. Robson, County Architect, County 
Hall, March. . £2, 

Romford T.C.—Permanent repairs to 
houses (Groups E. F. G. and H.). B. E. 


and S. Dep. 10s. per group. 
APRIL 24. 
Gravesend T.C.— oe hag | public 
surface shelters. G. . Hill, B.A,. 


A.M. Inst.C.E., B. BE. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s: 
Sunderland C.B.—Construction of con- 
crete coal bunkers and retaining walls. 
E.E. and General Manager, Electricity 
Offices, Dunning-st Dep. £1. 3 


APRIL 25. 
Wednesbury T.C.—Erection of two 


Maycrete huts for nurseries. A. Booth, 
Boro’ Architect. 

e APRIL 27. 

Hertfordshire C.C.—Construction of 
playground at Cattsdells children’s 
home. Prevett, ‘* Rowans,” 
Bovingdon. 

APRIL 29. 


Larne T.C.—BHrection of shelter at Car- 
megie Library. Town Sur. Office. 
NO DATE. 
Hunts War Agriculturaj Executive 
Committee.—Repairs to farm buildings, 
Tetworth. : 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 


APRIL 24. 
— C.B.—Decoration of portions of 
several schools. B.E., Bank-st. 


Winchester T.C.—Minor repairs and 
external redecorating at Victoria hos- 
pital. P. H. Warwick, City E. . 


APRIL 25. 

Tynemouth T.C.—Painting of houses. 
D. M. O’Herlihy, B. S., 19-20, Howard- 
st., North Shields. 

APRIL 27. 

Leeds T.C.—Cleaning down, painting, 
etc., exterior of New eMarket Hall and 
Offices, and Exchange lavatories. 
W. S. Cameron, W.Inst.C.E., City E. 

Wantage U.D.C.—External painting 
of 72 houses. S. 

MAY 1, 

Dublin Ministry of Defence.—External 
palaiing, at seven military barracks and 
posts. Secretary, Dept. of Defence (Con- 
tracts Branch), Parkgate, Dublin. Dep. 
£1 1s. each speMfication. 


THE BUILDER 


MATERIALS. 
APRIL 20. 
Manchester T.C.—Road materials, etc. 
Highways Dept., Town Hall. 


EN GINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


APRIL 27. 

Bradford -ion- Avon U.D.C.—Pumping 
station and providing and laying approx. 
900 yds. of 6 in. dia. asbestos cement 
rising main. G. Parker ; 
M.Inst.C.E., E., Dallas-chbrs., Chippen- 
ham. Dep. £1. 

MAY 4. 


Dolgelly Waterworks Co., Ltd. — Con- 
crete covered tank, etc. M. G. and 
R..W. Weekes, 75, Victoria-st., West- 
minster, S.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 


ROAD, baa AND WATER 
Ww 


APRIL 20. 
Bilston T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. 
B.E, and § 
APRIL 22 
Carlisle 1.C.— Tarepraying approx. 
100,000 sq. yds of carriageways. ity E. 


and 8. 
Poplar 8B.C.—Taking up abandoned 
tramways;-recovery of steel and reinstate 


ment of roads. Ernest J. Elford, 
M.Inst.C.E., 84, Eccleston-sq., S.W.1. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 24. 


Knaresborough U.D.C.—Approx. 20,000 
sq. yds. of road surface dressing. 
APRIL 30. 
Nortkfleet U.D.C.—Tarspraying approx. 
25,000 yds. of road surfacing. E. an 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


APRIL 22, 

Anglesey E.C.—Architectural Assistant 
E. 0. Humphreys, D. of E., Education 
Offices, Llangefni, Anglesey. 

APRIL 23. 

Warminster U.D.C.—Resident Engineer. 

W. H. Edwards, Clerk. 


APRIL 28. 

*Leeds T.C. — Temporary Surveyor’s 
Clerk. W. Cameron, M.Inst.C.E., 
City E. 

MAY 4. 

*Sutton and Cheam’ T.C.—Outdoor 

Superintendent. B. E. and 8S. 
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A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 
Woolwich. — B.C. accepted tender of 
Matthew T. Shaw & Co., Lid., at £318 
for supply and erection of structura 


steelwork for overhead protection at gas 
cleansing station. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Cheshire. — O.C. propose erection of 
A.R.P. works at Upton Mental hospital, 


Chester. Plans by E. M. Parkes (F.), 
county Architect, County Offices, The 
astle. 


Chorley.—T.C. propose strengthening 31 
semi-sunk public shelters, at £908. Plans 
by H. D. 8. Lowe, B.8. 

Dukinfield.—T.C. received instructions 
to demolish certain condemned domestic 
shelters and to rebuild shelters. Plans 
by E. N. Stannion, B.8. 

Essex.—C.C. to establish A.R.P. depot 
at Waltham Holy Cross, and to provide 

ublic shelters at Theydon Bois, at £1,480. 

irst-aid Posts: Protective works, etc., 
cleansing unit, Davies-la. school B.A.P., 
Leyton, £458; protective works, Alders- 
brook Homes, F.A.P., Wanstead and 
Woodford, £327; also hot and cold water 
supplies, £209; overhead protective works 
at Westland-av. F.A.P. (£205), Upminster 
F.A.P. a and Harold Wood F.A.P. 
£221), ornchurch, and also at Old- 
church Hospital F.A.P., Romford, £154. 
C.C. also propose: Provision of depot 
and cleansing accommodation, Harwich 
Sub-Area, £1,490; decontamination 
laundry for civilian clothing, Romford 
Sub-Area, £852; protected sleeping accom- 
modation, Clarks-rd. — ford, £250. 
and at Beal School depot, £135; and 
public cleansing centre, Waltham Holy 
Cross, £890. 

Gateshead. — E.C. to erect additional 
school shelters at Sheriff Hill, St. Peter’s 
and Harlow Green schools to plans by 
F, H. Patterson, B.E. 

Kirkham. — N.F.S. propose alterations 
and additions to fire station. . 

Letchworth. — U.D.C. placed contract 
with T. Raban & Sons, Baldock, at 
£4,850, for construction in ‘brick and ‘con- 
crete of four static water basins. Plans 
by H. Waterhouse, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., 
Acting 8. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved plans for 
+ aamaaeed quarters, for E. Sweeney, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — City Council to 
establish two cleansing depots. Plans by 
R. G.:- Roberts, City Architect, 18, Cloth 
Market. 

Penybont.—R.D.C. placed contract with 
P. Gaylard & Son, Bridgend, at £595, for 
shelters on various sites. 

Rochdale. — T.C. approved expenditure 
of £20,000 for A.R.P. purposes. 

Sheffigld.—T.C. pueee cleansing and 
first-aid station at Meadowhall. Plans by 
W. George Davies (F.), City Architect. 

_ Stourbridge.—T.C. propose strengthen- 
ing domestic surface shelters. Plans b 

G. N. Maynard, B.8.—T.C. accepte 

tender, at £271, of Page and Bloomer, 
Long Croft Bridge, Stourbridge, for con- 
version of lighting in various existing 
shelters from attery to mains supply. 

Swansea. — Boro’. Architect prepared 
scheme for shelter accommodation ‘for 
vehicles, at £3,240. 

Winchester.—T.C. approved .water stor- 
age tank at hospital. 

SCOTLAND. | 

Glasgow.—T. Somers, Municipal-bldgs., 
prepared plans for shelters near White- 
field school.—Corporation accepted follow- 
ing tenders for water tanks: A. M. 
Macdougall & Co., Ltd., G w, £1,806; 
= Construction Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 


Glasgow. — Plans in hand for several 
shelters, the architect being Thomas 
Somers, Municipal-bldgs. 


A New London J.P. 

Mr. Basil C. Aldous has been appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to be a Justice of 
the Peace for the County of London. Mr. 
Aldous is a er of firm of Messrs. 
F. and H. F. Higgs, Ltd. 


F 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 
[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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l i i 
| Crafts-| Lab- || Crafts-| Lab- Crafts- | Lab- 
| men. | ourers. | men. | ourers. : men. | ourers. 
Clitheroe.......... eo] 41/11 | 1/6%. |\Isle of Thanet ...... Vat 
\Cobham (Surrey) ....) 1/10 | 1/54 [Isle of Wight ........ 1/58. 
Colchester ......... -| 1/103} 1/53 ||Keighley .......... 1/63 
‘Colwyn Bay ‘........ 1/10 | 1/$4 |\Kenilworth ........ » 1/6k 
‘Congleton ......... -| 1/104| 1/52 |\Kettering .......... 1/5 
oS ee 1/11 | 1/64 ||Kidderminster ...... 1/43 
(Cranbrook .......... 1/9 1/42 ||King’s Lynn ........ 1/64 
Keanisigh .......... 1/9 1/43 ||Kirkham .......... 1/ 
Crawley ...-.....++. ies we _. ee eee We 
DONS oa he pve eats a8 aes 
ens /5 | i/az |/Leamington vss 
Cuckfield 22222227 1/9 | $48 fen ooo 1/54 
Darlington .......... 1/11 1/64 ||Leicester .......... 1/53 
Darwen .... Leighton Buzzard 1/3 
ereey - WORE. 030. 55's. 1/53 
ae Ws sees ev etades { 
‘Denbigh Lichfield h Ve 
rby . incoln ..... . : 
Devizes ||Littlehampton | 1/9 1/43 ane g sas hewn 1/105 ; ps 
Dewsbury 1 Ee ae \$§2/1 q Stai OTE wo. ese eeeece 1/10 | 1/54 
eee 1/9 Llandudno ........ vie 1/S¢ ees se eeeeeeeeee 10 | 1/54 
ES se B's eees'e se pond pele tuades sels | 1/1 /6% ns 1/10 | 1/5$ 
Dorch | 12m. radius ...... *2/04| 1/74 |/Stockport .......... yy Ve 
|) Seep 12-15m. radius“: .| *2/0 ; 1/7 eceaton-on Tete. - 6) ttt ae 
(0 See 1/ Long Eaton ........) 1/tl | 1/ Sto brid Tent .....- Wit | 1/6} 
|Dovercourt 9 OSION ..+5.:.. 1/il | 1/ reese —_ Weerecns 1/104 1/53 
|Driffielc Loughborough ae Paes 74} 1/64 MEEPOTE pence sacee 1/4 
Droitwich > Se ..| 1/94 | 1/5. [Stowmarket ........ s 
. udley 1/ Lowestoft 1/9 1/43 ||Stratford-on-Avon ..| 1/10 | 1/54 
miele... ..< ...1cktok aes ae Te Stroud ..... i wees 1/10 | 1/54 
eens. . Oe ee 1/104} 1/58 |[Stroud, i| ie 
jpourham Wity Macclesfield ........ 1/103} 1/52 llattan Coldfield 
|Eastbourne Maidenhead ........ 1/10 | 1/5 amen Saeed fone ei ist 
|E. Glam. (Mon. Val.) |Maidstone .....,.... 1/43 
|East Grinstead DEER vo's'5\5, cies <:ah 1/64 
Edenbridge Manchester ........ 1/5 
ms ee } Manningtree ........ 1/53 
Beverley ~ PPING «-------- 000 / 1/ Mansfield smd Es Hi 
ae arc 
Bexhill-on-Sea ‘| $ — .. pebancn ses _—.lliipobasebigee 1/43 
- we) 449° | 474g |/Exmouth............{ 1/94 | 1/5” ||Margate ............ 1/64 
Bckecs de 1 Fakenham 5 Market Harborough 1/4t 
Billericay | U8] 1/44 [Etch 1/54 ||Melton Constable "| 1/58 
ne nae oer t i Faversham wees §f9 1/43 ||Melton Mowbray .... Hf St 
ae } 1/64 Felixstowe eo} 1/10) 1/5$ |!Merthyr ..........2. 33 
Bishop Auckland i) aa) ayes tad i aceeen's ies Vat ies aamseeromgh as 1/43 
Bishop’s Stortford..../ 1/10 | 1/5¢ |/pjeetWoo 1/11 | 1/6$ ||Middlewieh’ ce 1/4 
waurs bites | 4/il 1/64 ||E ~ Thee ne Cees 9 ah Herre deaths alae 1/44 
oe sso a 1/11 | 16g ||Eolkestone .......... : hi daven . .... 5 
a. 1/11 1/64 ne oaaaa eee wi ig ae +> <praghibabeeaeee Vil i : *e 1/104! 1/53 
ay arti 1/9 1/43 ere | SS Se ee /6% |Uppingham ........ Z 
+ org egis.. 1/11 | 1/6} ||Gainsborough ...... 1/10 | 1/54 ||Mundesley .......... 1/8 1/4 |\Uttoxeter .......... 1/10 | 1/5$ 
Bournemouth........| 1/10] 175% |(Gateshead ........:: 1/11 | 1/64 |Nantwich .......... 1/103| 1/53 |Wakefield .......... 1/il | 1/64 
Bracknell .......... 1/9 | 1/43 |Gillingham (Kent)....) 1/10 | 1/54 ||Nelson ............ 1/11 | 1/6 |Walsall. ............ W/1L | 1/64 
a eae 1/11 1/6} ||Gl +e / 1/6} |Newark-on-Trent --eo| 2/105) 1/52 |Walsden ............ 1/th 1/64 
Bradford-on-Avon ..| 1/8 1/4 |\Gloucester .. 1/53 |\Newbury............ 1/9 1/43 |Walton-on-Naze ....| 1/9 1/43 
Braintree............ | 1/9 | 17/43 ||Godalming 1/9 1/43 ||Newcastle-on-Tyne ..j 1/11 | 1/64 |Ware .............. 1/104} 1/53 
Brentwood ........ 1/104] 1/53 ||Goole so) oa 1/6 ||Newcastle-u.-Lyme ..} 1/11 1/64 |Warminster .. ...... 1/8 1/4 
Bridgwater..........| 1/94 | 1/5  |/Gosport 3 New Forest ........ 1/9 1/44 |Warrington ........ 1/1l | 1/6 
1/104) 'Grantham 1/10 /S% \\Newmarket ........ 1/9 1/43 |Warwick .......... 1/11 1/62 
/ ||Gravesend 1/5 ||Newport, Mon. ....| 1/11 1/6} |Wellington R.D. .... 1/104, 1/53 
\\Great Yarmouth ....| 1/9 1/4¢ ||Newport Pagnell ....) 1/9 1/43 |Welwyn ............ 1/10 | 1/54 
||Grimsby 1/6% ||Northampton........ 1/11 1/64 |Welwyn Gar. City ..) 1/11 | 1/64 
|| Guildford 9 1/43 |[Norwich .......... 1/11 1/64 |Wells (Norfolk) ....) 1/74 1/34 
|Guilsborough:....... 1/9 | 1/5 |\Nottingham ........ 1/11 | 1/64 |West Bromwich ....} 1/11 | 1/647 
em cs te 1/11 1/64 Nuneaton .......... 1/11 1/64 |Westcliff-on-Sea..... . 1/104; 1/53 
ngay . /7 ES Ra 1/11 | 1/6 ||\Oakham 4] 1/5 ||Weston-super-Mare «.| 1/10 | 2/54 
Burnham-on-Crouch 1/7; | 1/34 |'Harpenden.......... 1/10 | 1/54 ||\Oldham 1 | 1/6, |Weybridge 
2S TD Sia Pt | i y ul 1/6: — a a lilt el i at 1 Ormskirk 1 1/64 wersnousn 
SBiidein aa eee | / Segeak on 0 i settee rece ne 
Burton-on-Trent 1/11 | 1/6$ i|Harwich ............ 1/9 1/43 ||\Oxted 94} 1/5 ba emma 
“RE And 1/11 | 1/6§ |\Haslemere .......... 1/9 1/43 ||Paignton .......... /104| 1/53 [Widnes ............ 
1/84 [Mastings ....... <<... 1/9 | 1/42 ||Peterborough ...... 1/103 1/53 |Wigan ............ 
eee 1/104; 1/ (Plymouth BESS i/il 1/64 |Wigton ............ 
|Haywards Heath | 1/9 1/43 ||Pontefract .......... 1/11 | 1/6f Willington ..... ove 
||Hednesford.......... 1/103} 1/5} ||Pontypridd ........ 1/11 | 1/64 eer vee 
3 ||Hemel Hempstead..../ 1/10 | 1/5$ |/Port Talbot |. ....: 1/11 | 1/6§ |Winchester 
||Henley-on-Thames ..! 1/9 1/43 ||Portsmouth ........ 1/104} 1/53 _|Windermere . 
jHereford............ | 1/9 1/4} ||Preston ............ 1/11 | 1/64" |Windsor ........ . 
Herne Bay ........../ 1/9 | 1/4% |\Pulborough’ ........) 1/9 | 1/4} [Wisbech ............ 
BUONGOEG 065 6005-000 1/104) 1/5 || Ramsgate .......... | 43 ae Cseccvcceese 
a ipitngnss ewiee vO HA Reading |......... 1/104, 1/53 oe ome OE Palend eSearesa 
iH easy Ol i/aa fee oo 1/947] 1/32 [Wolverhampton 
Holt (Norfolk) W778 | 173% MRpoa 20002000 1/94 | 1/3 |Woodbridge ....---. 
ya ha 179 | 144g (Rochdale o.oo ooo os | 1/11 | 1/68 ‘Workington’ 2.2.7” 
8 oe | Wan |, 178 [Rochester ooo ooo. 1/10 | 1/5$ lWorksop...... 
Sete an- ++ 22252 | et 1 18 [Rugby Aesspbies 1/11 | 1/64 |wormey 00 
eee Wit | og [St Albans <o2ss20-04) 1/108 1/58 Wrexham 20000001 
os Vs | Yak mma S05) Hat) RE BE Ra 000) YAP) Win oS 
a ee ee 1/11 1/ |Huntingdon 1/8 1/44 |Saffron Walden aa ae 1/4 | ecanintinenns pS oaehh ty 
irencester .......... 1/84 1/ Mlfracombe ......... -| 1/9 1/43 | Salisbury 2 1/84 st - 
a, ee 1/9 1/44 |\Ingatestone.......... 1/9$ | 1/5 |'Salisbury Plain ..... eh 5LSO | SAP RNMOUN Fines cebn dec’ 
ee. SE eee 1/11 Ce 8. See | 1/103; 1/53 | Sawbridgeworth ....| 1/94 | 1/5 /lYork ............ 
* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. ft Plus 2d. per working day. t Plasterers 2/14. 
] Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navwvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 352 
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THE BUILDER 


PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK 


NOTE.—These prices are for good-class buildings in thé London area from £12,000 to £25,000, and carry a profit of 10 per 
cent. Charges sean’ be added for Employers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts of 1} per cent. and 


1s. 6d. per £100, 

PRELIMINARIES. £s. d. 
per ft. run 

Hoardings, 8 ft. high, with suitable gate (ar 
per square 

Steel scaffolding for brickwork. . 110 0 
Steel scaffolding for stone building 200 
per ft. run 

Steel gantry for stone building .. 215 0 

: say 
Office, shed for cement and messroom.. 100 0 0 


EXCAVATOR. 
Digsing, throwing out and filling into per yd. cube 
carts and carting 


to shoot, 5 ft. deep . 08 9 
Add if stiff clay +s 010 
Add for every “ditional 5 ft. 00 6 
Add if in trenches ae ‘sa 0 010 
Add to price of digging for breaking up 
concrete foundation and brickwork .. 100 
Return, fill and ram ee a “2 0 110 
Fill into carts and cart away .. 0 6 6 
per ft. super 
Planking and strutting to trenches - 0 0 6 
Planking and strutting to sides of base- 
ment excavation next roadway 6: 4.°:3 
Needli: flying and raking shores and per ft. cube 
smatlia after and carting away’ .. 08 9 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement and ballast concrete, per yd. cube 
I—6 in foundations .. ce 116 0 
Add in unde room| in short lengths es 060 
Concrete = in. aggregate, and 
sand, 1 per yd. super 
r: in. a ve Pe rie 048 
do. ; ¥< 070 
Add Se trowelled smooth. . ’ 009 
Add for hoisting above ground “floor .! 00 3 


Note.—If concrete machine mixed reduce 
by 5s..yd. cube. 
in beams 


Concrete, 1:2 “4, 
stanchions 

Concrete in lintels, with steel rod rein- 
forcement, each 4 in. in = and 
shuttering “ 


14 in. centering with stout o mpeae for 
concrete floors .. 


and meh. oe 


2 
per square 
3 % /8 
per ft. super 
Do. to sides and soffits of beams 0 010 
Do. to sides of stanchions .. ; 0 010 
Steel rod reinforcement under ~ in. 
diameter, cut, bent and ceed in 
position . 
Do. do. "over $i in. diameter. 


BRICKWORK. 
Bates to 14 brick in om lime 


ortar 
Add for 2nd hard stocks... = at 
Add for blue Staffordshire — 
Add to above if in cement 

Add if in backing to stonework. . 

Add if in underpinning in cement 

Add if above 40 ft. to 60 ft. high. . 


Warne 
a 3 

coumcool 

cococook 


SUNDRIES. 


> 
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4 
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ol 
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Cut, hes and bond new to old brickwork 


4 


Rake out joints of brickwork .. ae 
Leave chase for concrete floor .. 
Cut chase 44 in. deep for concrete floor. . 
Leave chase or vertical pipe 3 
Cut chase for vertical pipe ie 
Rake out joint for flashings and Point . ie 
Do. but step; oe 
Do. for asphalt skirting 


Build in ends of timbers ve 
Do., steel joists up to 12 in. deep . 
Do., step and make good facings .. 

Set and flaunch chimney pots. ge 

Render fire openings 

Bed and point down frames one ‘side 
Do., both sides . 


cccocoog ooosco 
we 


MUAH AWN IMGSOLOOOmO=OO 


0 
Do., window frames, one side 
Setting only register 
., interior hea and mantles 
., kitchen range, large 4 
Fix air brick.and form flue 
Cut holes for pipes and make good 
~— 9 in. wall Zz 
Do., do., 134 in. wall. 
pipes and d do. 9 in. ‘wall 
Do., do., 134. in. wall .. 


‘ 


—— 
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Nawn 
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or Fire Insurance. 


FACINGS. 


Extra for facings in Flemish bond for 
each 1 nf pen Cogeans over - himeash of 


Fletto: 

Pointing fa facings to approval 

“ae nan extra over Flettons in Stocks 
Do., ie bed and gauged in putty 


PARTITIONS. 


2 in. breeze slab nein in cement 
3 in. do., do., > 
2 in. holiow tile do. 


3 in. do. 5 do. 

PAVING. 
1 in. granolithic paving gauged 5—2 
1} in. do., do. Ss 


1 in. x 6 in. cored skirting 


$). ‘e;-& 


om ft. super 


oo: 
we 
~ 


0 10 


cooco 


ASPHALT (MASTIC). 


{3 in. horizontal annd course 
in. do., do. 

2 in. vertical do. in two layers 
2 in. flats in two layers 


Angle fillet 
6 in. os. and angle fillet and | jointing 
top edge . 


DRAINAGE. 

1 ft. deep 

Excavate trench for drain 2 ft. deep 
and throw out, return, fill 3 ft. deep 
and ram, including any 4 ft. deep 
planking and strutting 5 ft. deep 
required, and cart mae 6 ft. deep 
surplus earth 7 ft. deep 
8 ft. deep 


4 in. best quality glazed stoneware drain 
pipe, socketted joints, yarn and. neat 
cement on and including ene con- 
crete 18 in. wide and 6 in. thick, 
and benched up on each side of 7 pipe . 

6 in. do., do., but concrete bed 20 in. and 
6 in. thick’ 

9 in. do., do., _ concrete e bed 23 in. and 
6 in. thick’ 


Extra for 4 in. bends 
., 6 in. bends 
Do., 9. in. bends a 
Extra for 4 in. junctions .. 
. 6 in, junctions 
Do., 9 in. junctions 
4 in. stoneware gully encased in ‘concrete 
and — — aye poriaa. 
6in. do. 
9in. do. 
4 in, stoneware interceptor and surround 
te 


8 94 
per yd. super 
oe 010 0 


per ft. super 
5 00 7 


00 


070 
per ft. run 
004 


ee) a 


4 
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IN LONDON 


The whole of this information is copyright. 
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IRON DRAINS. qs. é& 
4 in. C.I. drain or laying et seteeng per ft. run 
in molten lead &.3.'9 
6in. do. do. | 05 4 
each 
Extra for 4 in. bends 090 
Do. 6in. do. . 018 6 
Do. 4 in. junctions 018 0 
Do. 6in. do. 112 6 
MASON. per ft. cube 
Bath stone and - labour, fixed . O11 6 
Portland stone do. a 017 9 
York stone templates, fixed 013 6 
York stone steps, fixed .. 016 6 
York stone cills, fixed $.-2-6 
SLATER AND. TILER. 
24 in. x 12 in. Bangor slates laid to me in. per square 
lap, secured with zinc nails .. 610 0 
20 in. x 10in. do. ~~ 610 0 
16in. X 8in. do. 600 
per ft. run 
Extra to eaves course ‘ 01 32 
Extra to top edge and square abutments 00 8 
Extra to verge and labour hand ata 
and pointing .. 01 3 
Raking, cutting and waste 0 0 11} 
Half-round red-ridge tile . ar S 
Halt-round Sinoatiee tile 020 
per dozen 
Fixing only, soakers @€14-86 
Red, hand made, sand faced tiles, laid to 
4 in. gauge nailed every fifth course per square 
with galvanised iron nails 415 0 
per ft. run 
Extra to eaves course 0 0 73 
Extra to top edge and square abutments 0 0 5? 
Extra to verge and bed and point 0 1 Of 
Half-round ridge . 6.1, § 
Bonnet hips, including cutting and waste 
(both sides) 050 
Valley tiles, including cutting and waste 
(both sides) ea “a +A ¥ 049 
per dozen 
Fixing only soakers 010 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
per ft. cube 
Fir in plates and joists 089 
Do. fra in floors, roofs, partitions. 
dormers, etc, .. 010 6 
Do. in trusses .. O1l 6 
per square 
din. lin. Ijin. 
& Gee, “ee Se, 
Deal wrought close Qeneting --51 066 6 84 0 
Battens for slating. . -.16 018 620 0 
per ft. super 
& es 4 
Centres for arches. . 020 
Gutter boards and bearers. 01 6 
FLOORING. per square 
din. lin. 14 in. 
x C&C &_& 
Deal edges shot .. .-69 086 0 1050 
Do. tongued a grooved --73 094 O 113 6 
Do. matchings 33 at, Os © BO 
per ft. super 
Moulded esaect —-. Satine - £ os. d. 
grounds .. 027 
each 
Mitres a G4 -3 
Stopends .. 00 8 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 
per ft. super 
it ie moulded sashes .. s 020 
do. £ O*2°3 
‘Add for fitting and fixing 0 0 25 
Deal-cased frames, 1 in. linings, 14 in. 
pulley stiles, 2 in. sashes in stuares, 
hardwood cill, double hung with 
pulley lines and weights, average size. . 040 
DOORS. per ft. super 
lyin. lyin. 2 in. 
sé&sé& 24. 
Two panel ayers framed i Wa Oe cm a 
Four > St ar ae ay 
Two panel ‘mode both ‘sides vane Says 3 
Four do. wit. 3 3°54 
Flush doors, 14 in. to rr in. finished 
thickness skeleton core, covered each each 
side with Columbian pine ply, solid £a 4. 
pine edging 2 ft. 6in. x 6ft.6in. . 213 6 
Do., covered with Gaboon mahogany | 
ply, solid mahogany wenn 2 ft. 6in. 
ee 216 6 
Solid ¢ core, ‘all as first item 4s bi 3-9 6 
Solid core, all as second item‘ .. ey 311 0 
aped peep holes, — a a 06 8 
Hexagonal holes .. 7 “% 09 6 
Circular holes re i are oe 0 9 6 











350 
FRAMES. 2 a id 
per ft. cube 
Deal wrot, > peat and omagged 015 0 
Hardwood do. . yA ae 
"* FINISHINGS. per ft. super 
‘ . lin. 14 : 4 in. 
Plain deal jamb linings ae ee 0 
Deal shelves and bearers Pe te ee | 3 —_ 
All if cross-tongued 0202— 
Deal window board tongued to 
oak cill and bearers .. 1.3.4 0 
Deal moulding tongued and grooved to r ft. run 


window r 6 
Deal architrave, including niches, per 
sectional inch . ° 
Glazing beads, deal ‘fixed 
Bo. fixed with brass screws and cups. 
te ° ° . 


Groove 

Notching 

Tongued and grooved angle 
Rounded heel and hollow 


ecccoc]eo oft 
eccoceceoo oft 
> 
| 


STAIRCASES. 


1} in. deal treads, 1 in. risers on and in- 
cluding rough brackets 
14 in. deal strings wrot and framed 


per ft. super 
0 


Housings 


0 
0 
per 
Mahogany handrail, atnee 0 3in. x Zin. 0 
Add if ramped z 0 
Add if wreathed nf oe 1 


FIXING ONLY, IRONMONG ERY. 


Barrel bolts 

Sash fasteners 

Casement fasteners 

Casement stays 

Flush bolts, 6 in. ay ee 
Cupboard locks ‘ 7 oe 
Rim locks and furniture i 
Mortice locks and furniture 

1 lo or springs, including oi! 
Overhead springs es 


omcoocoocoo 
$° 
SAGCNAANNN 


eac! 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
6 


FOUNDER AND SMITH. 


For multi-storey, steel-framed buildings, 

Rolled steel joists, painted one coat at 
works . 

Compound ‘girders 

Stanchions . 

Roofwork . 

Fittings and bolts for above 


SOAAwW” 


RAINWATER GOODS. 
in. ; " in. 
d. s.-d. 
1 


run 


Une uno BFP 


Half round eaves ae 


4 
s. 
and fixing i 
1 
i 


em OD 


Ogee do. 
R.W.P. and fixing . a 


Extra for shoes and bends 2 
Do. stopped ends ae | 
Do. nozzles and angles 2 


PLUMBER. 


Milled lead and nes in wicca, and 
gutters .. - Z 
Do. in flats we aA 4s - 2 
0 


<= 
aA core 


Extra labour and solder in cesspools 


J 
wwons 
Nee ; 


Welt joint .. 

Soldered seam se 

Copper railing—close 
Do. open os 


Soldered dots 
Bossed ends to rolis 


Lead— 4 in. 3 in. 
Over- & 4. &- 
flow 8 
Main 1 2 
Service1 1 
Soil 

Bends 
in each. 
pipe 


28201343145 41 


— 11 312 8164 


coc’ 
and cs 
joints 11 1015 821 634 9471077 6 











THE BUILDER 


PLASTERER. tice 


per yd. super 


Render, float and set in lime and Nair .. 02 4 
per ft. super 

Do., narrow widths of 00 5 
a yd. super 

Do., and set Sirapite ; pt ae 
per > super 

Do., narrow widths 0 5 
"Per v4 super 

Do., and set Keene’s 3 0 


Pinhead Morocco oF 
4 in. rough rolled or cast ‘plate rs 
+ in. wired cast plate 


” per R super 
Do., narrow widths... ‘ 0 0 6 
Add 24 gauge metal lathing “(not in- 
cluding hangers or runners for sus- 
pended ceiling) . oth 0 2 6 
Portland cement screed for tiler ae BR 
Do., plain face a 0-2: 6 
per | in. girth 
Mouldings in plaster Pir 00 23 
GLAZIER. per ft. super 
24 oz. sheet 010 
26 oz. sheet oe <a 
24 oz. obscured sheet | A ee 
Double Cathedral o.4 8 
Majestic ale » 2 a 
Flemish © 1 3 
o: 43 
@: {- 3 
@:.4°% 


PAINTER. per yd. supe? 
Preparing and distempering, two coats .. @ -2)-9 
Knotting and priming ba 00 8 
Plain painting — 

One coat 0 010 
Two coats o> Slee 
Three coats 0.24 
Four coats 03 0 
Graining .. se 0 2 6 
Varnishing, twice ois 
Sizing 003 
Flatting 00 8 
Enamel et 
per ft. super 

Wax polishing 0 0 6 
French polishing .. eo 22 
pér piece. 

Preparing for and hanging paper 2s. 6d.to 4s. 6d. 








SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 
OF 
GEORGE LILLINGTON 
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HOLIDAYS IN INDUSTRY 


Tue Ministry of Labour and National 
Service have issued a notice on this sub- 
ject in which it is stated that the Govern- 
ment’s wish is that the customary annual 
holiday, so far as it does not exceed one 
week, should in general be taken in 1942, 
and there should be for most workers a 
one-day break on Whit Monday and the 
August Bank Holiday (in Scotland corre- 
sponding holidays, fixed in accordance 
with local arrangements), with two days 
at Christmas or New Year. It is most 
important that the annual holiday should 
be carefully planned, and in general spread 
over the period between the beginning of 
April and the autumh. Payment for holi- 
days, or payment for work done on days 
which would ordinarily be holidays, should 
be governed by existing law : or any pro- 
visions relating to this matter as laid down 
in existing agreements, or as modified by 
agreement with the trade union concerned, 
or branch thereof, to suit particular 
arrangements that may be made. 


WAR DAMAGE 


Loans Raised Against Post-War 
Repayments, 


A casE has been brought to the notice 
of the War Damage Commission in which 
a claimant whose house had been totally 
destroyed by enemy action was given a 
loan of £100 from one of the war distress 
funds on his written undertaking to repay 
the sum when he receives from the Com- 
mission the value payment which would 
be due to him at some future date—prob- 
ably at the end of the war. Although 
veo a condition attached to a loan, not 
being in law an assignment, does not 
require the approval of the Commission, 
the Commission considers it right to draw 
the attention of the organisers of distress 
funds, and others to the provisions of 
Section 7 (3) (a) of the War Damage Act, 
which empowers the Commission to attach 
to a value payment conditions the observ- 
ance of which might in practice prevent 
the claimant frgm carrying out his under- 
taking. 

This difficulty does not arise where a 
loan to finance repairs to a partially 
damaged property is made to @ person to 
whom the cost of such repairs is repayable 
by the Commission after their ‘completion. 


The Institute of Registered Architects. 
The offices of this Institute have been 

reopened in London at 47, Victoria-street, 

8.W.1. Mr. Vincent Burr has been re- 


elected President for the second successive 


year.. The annual general meeting will be 
held at 29, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, 
on Saturday, April 25, at 3 p.m. 


Electrical Contracting Industry Wages. 
The National Joint Industrial Council 


for the Electrical Contracting Industry 
announce that the Cost of Living (War) 
Addition remains at 18s. $d. per week up 
to and including the first pay-day in July. 


Builders’ gg to Londo 


Messrs. . Adams, Lid, builders and 
contractors, have returned to their head 
offices at i1/12, Finsbury-square, E.C.2. 

Messrs. Adams have been associated with 
Finsbury-square since the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and temporarily evacuated when 


| their premises were badly ‘‘ blitzed.’’ 


Master Builders’ Presidents. 
Mr. J. M. Morris has been elected 


President of the Birmingham Association 
of Building Trades Employers. 

Mr. J. E. Bacon (G. E. Wallis & Sons, 
Ltd.), has been elected President of 
Gravesend and District Master Builders’ 
Association. 
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THE BUILDER 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


vm Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices 
soft woods are for cash on delivery, At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 





BRICKS, &c. be 
The price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum Thames Ballast.... 10s. Od. per yd. 
price at works for full lorry -loads. Sittingbourne | Pit Ballast ........ 9s. 6d. ,, ,, | delivered 
district. A quotation for cartage should be obtained | Pit Sand cocce $20,084, , , [2miles ’ 
as the haulage question is difficult. Washed Sand 13s. Od. ,, ,, ;radius 
£3. d, pig, Br Shingle : 10s. 6d. ,, ,, | Paddington. 
First Hard Stocks ............+. per 1,000 4 5 6 in. Broken Brick 16s, Od. aa 
focond Hard Stocks. .......+.+++ én 2 8 6 | Pan sasine 10s. Od. ,, 4, ‘ 
DE, daudsscipusesephe ¥908 pe 
Single Rough Stocks ............ a 219 6 CEMENT. 
Common Stocks ........-. ot 210 0 Best British aye Cement. Standard Spesiication. 
King’s _ To sites | delivered London s. d. 
Cross in W.C. | 6 ton loads and upwards SOR, ccidess per ton 5 9 6 
2 in. Phorpres. Station District | 1 ton to 6 toms site ......... cece eee ee eenee 6 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only ari 1, —e per — Alongside Mme a 0 ont whe eshacseene 27°'9 
mon account. 8. Pp ening Cement— 
wed si 9 58 3 | 6 ton loads and upwards site ..... 215 6 
9 60 3 | 1 tonto 6 tons site ............. 218 6 
9 78 3 | Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots +, 213 0 
9 7383) a Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” 
3 78 3 cement, 30s. per ton extra on ordinary “ Blue 
£s. d, Prices. 
ite) 510 0 « Solorerete = Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .... 1012 0 Hardening Portland Cement, in 6-ton lots .. 3 19 6 
Do. Bulinose (London Stns.) ........- % '*ER 0 » Cadogan ” not rapid hardening, according 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ...........: 919 6 to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per on. 
Best Stourbridge Fire mie (London Stns.) :— “ Snowcrete ” Whi rtland Cement ...... 10 5 0 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
I. Fe os weed 10 0 7 Die ca cenees . 12 0 O] Delivered site London Area in 6 ton lots 
Giazep Bricks. (London Stns.) MU ciateechsddveeaecene perton3 9 6 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 3610 0 Plus packages at current prices. 
and Salt G D’ble Headers 33 10 0} Super nt (Waterproof), bags CXMB osecee 319 6 
Stretcher. ...... 28 One side&two ends 37 10 0} Nore.—Paper bags will be charged at the rate of 7s. 
Headers ........ 27 10 .0 Twosides&oneend 38 10 0/| nett per ton. Jute sacks Prcheme Is. 9d. nett each and 
Quo: Splays and 1s. 6d. nett each allowed if returned to works within two 
and 4} in. Flats 34 10 oe Es 0 wote, 1p good candaiee. 
ty, per 1, than . Cream | Carriage pai makers on returned empt; 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard | ~ sacks. os. d ye 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 
“ PHORPRES ” ry PARTITION BLOCKS. 


s, d. 

= yd. soos 2-8 3° per yd. sup. 3 6 

a = esc’ ol . ee aby tacos ae 

‘ d. 1 11 3 d. 2 6 
ryd.sup. .... ” per yd. sup. 

* aa - . ee a4 a 3 6 

CRANHAM TERRA Corra. 

Size 12 x9 x 2” per yd. super ........eeseeeee 2 8 

Size 12 x 9 x 24 » ei? Naugeeunedaciydd 2 11 

Size 12 x 9 x 3 <a sa | pigielare cacn e atcatenee 3 6 

STS SSE SH Se ag > vanalieseosaacte 3 10 
_Heursteap—Kevep Two SIpEs. 

IN SO ET cccsee 2 8 tt = aS a 3 6 

ge x 5 ee 211 Ws at i.3< 32S 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both 


sides. 
STONE. 


BaTH STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
Free on rail at Seaton Station. 


i) maemo cube 
Delivered free on rail Nine 
Selected approximate size - > 1d. ‘per 
cubic ft. ex selected approximately 
three ‘sizes or for special wo: 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 
_~ 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
CW es ccs pcee rft.cube 4 7 
ay -—s ivered on road waggons as above 
sutvaveen teen eune? perft.cubs 4 
white py 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—1d. per ft. pee extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and id. beyond 30 ft. 
Hopton-Woop STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire,  s. 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 


wN we 


‘4 

. 

5 

gk 

e 

& 
— 
==no 


r sides 
YorK STONE, Biue—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
sides landings to sizes (under 
<anniees peeeees ober ft, super 


on sizes) 


weer ewer ereeecese ” 


= 
5 

8 
N 
Be. 
&. 
§ 
: 


Harp YORK— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random Blocks ...cc per ft. cube 6 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) rftsuper 5 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto AEBS rs ae 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 2 
2 
8 


sizes, 
3 in. 


2 in. self-faced Dstt ae yl super 


CAST STONE. 
Delivered fn Jono aren i ful van Ineds por ®. 
Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. 
section cills and copings, 11s. 





Romancement 8 10 0 Keene’: oe White 7 % % 
Parian Cement 7 0 0 610 0 
yy 4 +” ages for cement according to —— per cwt. 
ea SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 


carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station 
Per 1, actual. 

a eS Ze 4 
Moby 12. .... 5 @ 18 by10.... 24 0 0 
SAU te cee, ae ae © Who J... BB 6 
22 by 11 34 2 6 16 by 10.. 21 10 O 
20 by 12 33 0 0 16 by 8 » 16.22 6 
20 by 10 30 5 0 








FOR SPEEDY, SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL 

CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE FLOORS, 

ROOFS, WALLS, PARTITIONS, TANKS, 

CEILINGS, RESERVOIRS, TUNNELS, 
SILOS, ETC. 


m 


A 
fh 
ial 


4 


>> 


>> 
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HY-RIB SALES 


PLASTER. 
£4.46 tad 

Coarse, Pink .... 4 0 O Sirapite, Coarse.. 4 5 6 

m White 476 pet Finish .. 413 6 
Pioneer *...'.... te! 450 
Above pees for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best Dep Blue Grey Stone Lime 2 17 6 
Lias 3 7 6 Chalk Li eectia. ve 16 
Granite Chi sings 113 15 0 Hair percwt. .. 0 
—o charged Is. 9d. each, and eye wane 

Is, if returned. {0 good condition within three 


bt carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. in 6-ton 
lots at railway depot. 
TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 toms.........+.-000- Per 1,000 
f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire district ..........seseeese 6 
made ditto ......... eence 6 
a ee 614 0 
Hi oh ae Oe {ete aceseece, » Oe 2 
Ger dousad Machine-made ...... 012 3 
HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality. ‘ mar oe 
a 4. a 
Dey Gratis Watasons | Billets. . 146 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ........ 10two 140 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ..... csess @ HE 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ..........+++: 017 6 
American Figured Oak ............ eeekeoes 013 0 
SU WURGME a oSicccccocccasvacsouns 012 6 
Jap. Figured Oak -.......ccccccccccccccces 013 0 
SEs DUE I ovecdaiccccecesestbieenceneer 012 6 
Sede temadvadesncucecscdsornt wexenaee -O1S 6 
American Whitewood .......cccccccscccecs - 012 6 
BR I 6 covadnacvceccoccasece 08 0 
POE FRR 55 oo vin cccccnccscdens ovese GEE @ 
IE I go cco debuccscccésons ose OH OS 
Australian Silky Oak ........sceeeeeeee wesg OS Ue 
Bett Te BING. nc ccc deseseseesa cwt. 5 0 0 
ERE BNO acdc cccccaiceedésvaves per gallon 1 2 0 
SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE 
um. Maximum. 
Scantlings in imported s. d. , Seer 3 
2 in. Citak é 16 0 53 0 O 
PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BririsH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
mot 
1 in. rT in. ? & 
1 in. Hd Din, Scrrcrcececeeeeceeeeeeeence 67 10 O 
Per square. 
8. 
1 in. yok Otis ROOKIE. 046 ka ccs cssia seas = - 
1 in. Se aiaes oud innate jcvecntausied cae" SS 
SUMMED. can vot navceneocn<abueson scee 6 
MATCHING. Per ear 
s. 5 
MG Didredvedinedessacenusotouns eevee 37 6 
WM csedacesustUecécvscdedudeceatecun 42 0 
UE wi cdadigcdcccdacsccchsdiladanssede 55 0 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered a jcoms, 
S.D. came i cane a FOR IRON 
6/9 44/6 per doz. 
Tomet Bip Cocks FOR IRON. 
i in. in. 
1/- 51/3 per doz. 
‘i —_ Cocks FOR IRON, 
iy li 1} in. in. 2 in. 
/6 Li. 81/6 195/— 272/— 453/- per doz. 
D.S. + pe | age © UNIONS FOR LEAD. 
2 in. 1jin. t4in. 2 in. 
ya i/6 D/- /- 372/— 624/— per doz. 
DovusLe NuT BOoIer — 
sin. Zin. lin. If in. ES Say fy 
5/6 6/8 11/— 24/- 36/- ser per doz. 
Heavy CROYDON BALL ee. 
tin. Zin, lin. 14in. 
36/- 65/— 98/— 195/- = per doz. 
Caps — 
1d in. 14 in. 2 in. 4 in. 
11/9 14/5 oe 78 ia 59/6 per doz. 
14 in. 2 in. —<— 
10/9 My 2s 31/— ae per doz. 
Leap RASS CLEANING 
Tye ibe. Tax6 ibe 2X7 Ibs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/- per doz. 
Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/ 115/- per doz. 


SoLpER.— Plumbers’, 1/5 ; Tinmen’s, 1/9. Blow pipe; 
2/- per Ib. 





* The information given on. this page has been 
specially com for THe BUILDER, and is ope 
The aim in thi list is to give, as far as possible, the- 
average prices of materials, no. necessarily the highest 





6‘ COLLINGHAM GARDENS * EARLS COURT - LONDON * S-W'5 


Telephone FROBISHER 8141 








Q) 4.487 


Quality’ and . oe obviously =— 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those- 

who make use of this information. Prices are subject: 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
METALS. 


&c., TO LONDON STATION PER 


Josts, G TON— 
- £2310 0 


TRDERS, 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted 
Plain Compound Girders . 


These prices are for standard pieces and not 
jieces of an awkward nature. 
EEL ROUNDS.—To London aaa Per sf 
x £ s d, ey 

coocccce . 2s. 0° 0. $ it. to at 10 % 

22 0 O fin to2 . 21 00 

‘Wroucut TuBes AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from London stock orion 24 % gross. 


Tubes, Tubulars. 
4°/6" 4/6" isa ne wage 
Light weight .. st = i if 4 
vy weight a4 
Gand lightweight 40 — 33 39 8 
"Galv.heavyweight 31 31 29 41 
ee ess and tubulars sizes $”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
less gross. 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
avoice, Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.1. HALr-Rounp Gutters—London Prices ex Works 
per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 





special 
MILD 


+ in. 
# in. 


Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 

SEE gh ewebscce see 1/53 1/2 44d. 

34 im... ° 1/4 44d. 

-4 in. 1/6 Sit 

-4 in. 1/84 74d. 
5 in. 2/0 9d. 
tk vit ee 

in. 2 

vat The 

4 > 1/1l, 84d. 

-S in. /3 104d. 








Pipe Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles, 
2/23 1/53 2/2 ¢ 
2/34 1/8 2/74 
2/84 2/14 3/2 
3/2+ 2/64 3/7 
3/83 —3/04 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 2} per cent. 


L.C.C. Coatep Som Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. a Bends. Branches. 
BOR exkens baecus% ° 3/94 7k 3/2 
24 in. paiwasghese 4/5 2/104 ~-3/114 
3 ie ee 4/9 3/2 4/84 
34 iM. 2. .e.ceeeee bios 4/105 3/11g 95/53 
Mn: basosccerpiewe 5/34 4/5 6/33 
L.C.C. Coated Daan PIPE. 

ipe. Bends. Branches. 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 3/5 6/3 9/11 
cwt. qr. Ibs. 

4in 1 4 . ae soe t/it 7/1 12/6 
5 in. : ‘ = Diese 9/7 12/9 19/3 
6 in. sy eevee ° 11/5 14/8 25/6 
as 75/- a cwt, 

Per ton basis 

in —, 
Iron.—Staffordshire Crown, paeoane quality 18 : 6 
Iron.—Staffordshire Marked Bars ....... ie 6 
Mild Steel pelanateterecsrenebteaeet® 19 13 0 
Mild Steel Hoops ..ccecsccccccsccsccece 10 0 


21 
Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
eS and C.A.— ar 
v= ae | 


25 17 


eee eseeeecesesessesesebesese 


coo o9o090o Aan 





plete houses, 
pad delivery to job, average price about Is. 4d. to 1s. 7d. 


per foot super. 

PAINTS, &c. as 
s. 

i inseed Oil (5 galls. oe ion o.5.3 
senremtooee, ote OS 
Seon ish White percwt. 310 3 
«Genuine W' Paint, 14 Ib. tine free, 418.9 
-Genuine Red Lead, ....... seeds oo 217.0 
Linseed Oil abasestuvieuns a 2:28 
Siz. XD RF « Secesccoe fkn. 049 
T ine substitute can be obtained and prices vary 
to quality from m 3/3 gallon upwar ee 
Snowcem Cement PAINT ...... percwt 216 0 
.M.C, CAMOUFLAGE PAINT ...--- 216 0 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 





















is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 

Grade Classification A A2 Ys uae B Bl 

Craftsmen...... 1/114 1/104 1/10 1/94 1/9 

Labourers 1/6 1/54 1/5 1/44 1/44 
TION orn os acids de Dumfriesshire SRVORIOU. vic cacericet bd Perthshire .......... A2 
PMD 5 alah a kos ola Pe ee Inverurie . -Al Peterhead .......++- Al 
DAS idcctineve ee eee Kincardineshi .A2 | Renfrewshire ......A 
Berwickshire .. Bast Bile... cs acicias Kinross-shire . A Rothesay ...-+.+++- A 
Bridge of Allan .. East Lothian Lanarkshire hk: || Se ~ 
Broughty Ferry Edinburgh .... Midlothian |....... AER bs ea ida ~ 
Clackmannanshire ..A | Fifeshire...... Monifieth .......... & eee ee a2 
FED. Foose esayes A Forfarshire Moray and Nairn ....B Stirlingshire... ...A 
Dunblane .......... A ae bo, Ee A Stornoway ......-. A2 
Dumbartonshire ....A CIO ocd ccde's ot" aang jae oeoue rr Taeelt oes 5s0¢508 7 
TPB oo 04 cg veces Al Hamilton .........- A a RRS ee West Lothian ...... 
*This town has its own rates : ‘Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, 1/84 ; Slaters, 1/84 ; Plumbers, 1/9 ; Plasterers, io, 


but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. 


Painters, 1/84 and Labourers, 1/4 


Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 348. 








VARNISHES, &c. 






Pale O; rriage 
Best -do. do. ......cee. 
Floor Varnish 
Fine Pale Pa 
Fine Copal 
Fine Copal Fiatting 
Hard Drying’Oak ....... 
Fine Hard grit Oak .. 
Fine Copal Varnis! 

Pale do. 


Best do. 
Best Japan Gold Size .:.. 
Best Black Japa: 


eeeeeeeeee 


seeese 


Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 


Brunswick 






Per gallon. 
“s 
cay 


—— 


PENH ONAROCOEANORA 


sewer ” 


eeeee’ 







eeeees 


SOOO OSO 6 he bet et pee bt bt ttt tt et tes > HH 
- 
ercocoacoanncoanceooceoscosccooo® 


Berlin Black ...csccccicccccces 16 
Knotting (patent) .. 17 
French and Brush Pojish......-....- 14 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene ..........++++++ il 
Cuirass Black Enamel .........-.-+--++eeeeee 0 9 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. 
(Delivered in London 8. 
Leap.—Sheet, English, » Ib. and up ......- . (35 3-0 
ipe iM COUS ...cceeeeeegeeceeeeecnceee = o 0 
Holl GIO cc ccc dececcccccssevvesectes > pe 


N 
under 3 cwt. 4/— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 


20/- per ton extra, lots 


pom gl 2 ga 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


ord lad, ‘ex London er 
Bt Mills... cccccesee 


ton Y£18 0 0 











The 
Hall Mark 


AYG 
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fatent Root 
GLAZING 


Manufacturers of Lead 
clothed systems of 
patent glazing. 

Lantern and Skylights, 
Metal Windows, etc. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S£.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 


of 
Craftsmanship 


aa [ TD. 





lines). 





THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—Dean of Guild Court 
ranted warrant to W. Alexander & Sons, 
td., Falkirk, to erect ’bus station. 

Glasgow. — Plans to be prepared for 
scheme of reconstruction and additions 
at St. Luke’s school, the architect — 
John McNab, 129, Bath-st., Blythswoo 
Glas ow.—Plans ‘prepared for storage 
building, the architects being Miller & 
Black, 132, West Regent-st., Blythswood, 
Glasgow. —Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions, the architect being Magnus 
Duncan, 243, Eglinton- st., Glasgow. 





GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 


ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY (O.Q.) AND SELECTED 
GLazinG Quatrty (S.Q.), 
Per Foor Super. 
In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or 
110 united inches. 


. 0.Q. S.Q. 
19 oF. tp SOOM. CateGs .... .ccveccesccss 24d. 23d. 
SPOS. og GE nse + hd caee pa paces 3éd. 42d. 
OR. i: AMES woe Rep cgVvabecealsy 4d. 44d. 
272 SR a a eo S86. 
24 OZ. Wh SOE GEMS. Scncgvedevccsses 34d, 44d. 
26 O8. Et: Seat) Modatacckecwewas’ it 43d. 
32 oz. <0 AR SSIS Ge ae eerie a> Sid. 64d. 
24 oz. Obscured Sheet |............... 6¢d. 
PUNE, 20.  gxde sd cbccdeectWs tents cue 93d. 
Enamelled, RU OEE S ceccerecccccchdcesee 6d. 
a PARA ae ee 74d. 
Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 








Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. ~ Per ft. 
NE, Es 54 ies ic'e ccs p <5 aed sonsleaes 
Rough cast double rolled, * Oh -aesaviectsened d. 
Rough cast double rolled, $ in. .......... ee 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white 64d 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted...... 9. 
PMUMTNOON, 3)..cis' Crd keencadesens esp kacadas 
noe ed in. Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double rolled. 

Per tt. 
‘ s. d. 
Wise Rolled, 4 in. thick ...csécosccccvccovas nan 3 
Wired Cast, 4 in. thick ...... Fecatens waa’ aE el 
| Georgian Wired Cast ene, ane mparka casa eae ST 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Ashton - in- Makerfield. — U.D.C. _to 
acquire Garswood Hall institute for con- 
version into Town Hall, —Plans by A. K. 
Dennis, 8. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. — E.C. 
painting work, ete., to buildings. 

Aughton. — Southport ‘and District 
Water Board propose extensions to pump- 
ing station. xe 

Bacup.—N.F.8. propose erection of re- 
creation room, 

Bakewell.—Members of Monyash Read- 
ing Room propose repainting and de- 
corating premises. : 

Bangor Caernarvonshire). — Plans 
approved by ean and Chapter of Bangor 
Cathedral for passenger ’bus shelter at 
Tanyfynwent Churchyard. Plans by 
W. G. Williams (L.), architect, Diocesan 
Offices. 

Bromsgrove. — U.D.C, propose recon- 
struction of culvert and reinstatement of 
roadway. Plans by F. W. Goodman, 8. 

Droitwich.—R.D.C. approved plans for 
reconstruction of drainage at shwood 
school. 

Kidderminster.—Board of Management 
of Kidderminster and District General 
hee on propose painting and decorating 
buildings, at £1,000. : 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Health Com- 
mittee to rege three day nurseries, to 
plans by City Architect. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, — T.C. propose 
buildings for war time day nurseries on 
various sites. Plans v4 A. Cotton, B.S 

Northwich. — U.D.C. re internal 
painting of Market Hall. F. L. James is 8. 

Nuneaton.—TI.C. propose’ two war time 
‘day nurseries. ; 

Salford.—T.O. propose new boiler at 
municipal clinic, also heating apparatus 
in C. oF BE. chapel at Northern connie: 

Scunthorpe. — T.C. propose two. addi- 
tional war time day nurseries. 

Sheffield-—T.C. approved structural 
alterations, extensions and equipment of 
Sydnope Hall and annexe at Darley 
Dale, at £2,185. Plans by W. George 
Davies (F.), City Architect. =e 

Skipton.—F. Drake proposes to rebuild 


propose 


-property. ? 
Southport.—T.C. Pore war time day 


nursery at Bedford Park.—C.E. authori- 
ties propose Church at Ainsdale, at 


,000. . 
Stourport.—U.D.C. propose garage, at 
£225. 


Sunderland.—T.C. to set up war time 
nue at St. Mark’s Vicarage. Plans 
by J. E. Lewis, B.E. 

Wallisend.—T.C. to convert premises at 
Elm-st. into war time nursery. Plans by 
J. A. Blench, B.E. 

West Riding.—E.C. propose prefabri- 
cated hutment at grammar school, at 


Woolwich.—B.C. to adapt premises at 
Harrow Meadow for day nursery, at 
£1,100. 


‘Certification of Linseed Oil Putty. 
Information is now being circulated by 
the National Association of Putty Manu- 
facturers regarding the use of the 
“‘N.A.P.” Certification Mark, which has 


‘been gg for the purpose of identi-' 


fying linseed oil putty made to the 
approved specification. Members of the 
Association regard it as of great import- 
ance that buyers should be able to assure 
themselves that they are using putty made 
only from linseed oil and whiting, and 
that there should be no confusion in the 
minds of buyers between putty made from 
linseed oil and any substitutes) which may 
be available under war conditions. The 
use of the mark is not confined to mem- 
bers of the Association. A list of manu- 
facturers at present entitled to use the 
mark has been prepared and will. be sent 
to any inquirer on application to the 
Secretary, National Association of Putty 
Manufacturers, ‘“‘ Cotswold,” Pixham- 
lane, Dorking, Surrey. 


THE BUILDER 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


.Belishill.—Plans in hand for B.R. at 
Miners’ Welfare Institute, and also at 
British Legion Halls. William Watt, 
Albert-st., Motherwell, architect. 

Boldon (Co. Durham).—U.D.C. to pro- 
vide B.R. at West Boldon, at £290. . of 
F. approved plans by N. Hindmarsh, 8. 

Cambuslang.—Plans in hand for B.R. 
at the Miners’ Welfare Centre, the archi- 
tect being William Watt, Albert-st., 
Motherwell. 

Chester-le-Street.—U.D.C. propose B.R. 
Plans by M. Ridley, 8. 

Chesterfield. — B.E. given gl pr to 
expenditure of £9,561 by E.C. for struc- 
tural alterations and equipment for pro- 
vision of meals for school children. __ 

Coventry.—D. E. E. Gibson (A.), City 
Architect, la, Warwick-row, to prepare a 
scheme and estimates for provision of 
central B.R. 

Gateshead.—Tenders to be obtained by 
E.C. for adaptation of premises at Pipe- 
wellgate as central kitchen. heme 
approved by B. of E. Plans by F. H. 
Patterson, B.E. 

Keighley.—T.C. approved estimated ex- 
penditure of £14,800 for provision of meals 
for school children. Plans by E. G. Fel- 
gate (A.), Boro’ Architect. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Council to re- 
place vertical steam boiler at cooking 
depot at City-rd., to plans by Education 
poy pacsaoeasine 5 4 Council to set up B.R. 
and communal feeding centres at Gordon- 
av. and New Bridge-st. Plans by R. G. 
Roberts, City Architect. 

Ormskirk. — Lancashire E.C. propose 
structural alterations and equipment to 
four schools for school dinners, at £523. 

Rowley Regis.—TI.C. propose B.R. at 
Gracies eath. Plans by L. G. Taylor, 


- Rugeley. — Y.M.C.A. propose canteen 
adjoining parish hall. 

_ Scunthorpe.—E.C. propose central cook- 
ing depot and canteen for school meals at 
Henderson-av. school. Plans by W. 
Farrar, B.E. 

Shropshire.—£E.C. Bg canteens at 
Much Wenlock an odnet.—Approval 
received for establishment of extension of 
canteens and installation of equipment at 
other centres. Plans by A. oy Chant 
(F.), County Architect, 5, elmont, 
Shrewsbury. 








IN PEACE: “Big Ben” Tubular 
Steel Scaffolding was acknow- 
ledged to be in the forefront as 
the most economical medium for 
scaffolding purposes. 


IN WAR: The many new uses 
to which “Big Ben” Tubular Steel 
Scaffolding has been adapted 
gives further proof of the effici- 
ency of design and manufacture. 


IN VICTORY: “Big Ben” 
Tubular Steel Scaffolding will. 
assist in the rebuilding of better 
planned and more beautiful cities 
in the heart of the Empire. 











one 


"Phone: Walton-on-Thames 614 and 615 


THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING Co., Ltd. 


23, OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
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Shropshire.—E.C. propose prefabricated 
Ps cen at Highley for school canteen. 
Plans by A. Guy Chant (F.), County 
Architect, 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 

South Hetton.—E. M. Lawson, Barras- 
bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne, is architect for 
colliery canteen. 

South Shields. —T.C. received consent 
to establish community feeding kitchen 
at Little Horsley Hill estate. Plans by 
A. G. Richardson, Acting B.E. 

Worksop.—R.D.C. approved canteen to 
Firbecks Main Colliery for Doncaster 
sae Collieries, Ltd., South 
Parade, Doncaster. 


TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur - 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 

* Denotes accepted. 

Denotes provisionally accepted. 

Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
by H.M. Government 





Denotes accepted 
departments. 


i RE, — of houses at Etton, 
for R.D.C.- G. Palfreyman, E. & §.: 
*P. R. Gillatt, West End, South Cave. 

Brierfield. — External painting of 92 
houses, for U.D.C. K, W..Helm, M.Inst.M. 
& Cy.H., E. & 8.: *Lord & Sons, 197, 
Colne-rd., Burnley, £432. 


_Glasgow.—Workshops, etc. James Mor- 

rison, 3, Charles-st., Springburn-rd., St. 
Rollox, Glasgow, architect. Excavation, 
brick and mason works, etc.: *Cowieson, 
Ltd., Glasgow. 


_ Hyde.—Supply of labour and materials 
in all trades for conversion of premises 
as central kitchen and store, for T.C. 
T. H. Higson, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., B.E. 
& S.: *Moston Brick and Building Co., 
Ltd., Kenyon-la., Moston, Manchester 10. 

Jarrow.—Canteen: *David Glen, Back 
Queen’s-rd., Jarrow. 

Larne. — Draining and concreting at 
Municipal abattoir, for T.C. aes he 
Caskey, S.: * Allen, Crevillyvalley, 
Ballymena, £175. 

qLondon (Air Ministryr. — Contracts 
placed to the value of £500 or over for 
week ended April 4:— 

General maintenance work: Herbert 
Joyce & Sons, Ltd., Blackpool; P. R. 
Alcock & Sons, Banbury; A. C. Billings & 
Sons, Ltd., Cheltenham; Hudson & Sons, 
Sunderland. ‘ 

utting work: J. Laing & Son, Ltd. 
London, N.W.?7. “ : ; 

Building work : Sir A. McAlpine & Son, 

Ltd., Hooton; Sir R. McAlpine & Son, 


_Ltd., London, W.1. 


Air filtration and ventilation work: 
Young, Austin & Young, Ltd., London, 
N.W.7; _—o, Ltd., Sidcup By-Pass, 
Kent; Z. D. Berry & Co., Ltd., Warsing. 
ton; Rosser & Russell Ltd., London, W.1. 

QLondon (War Dept.). — Contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ending 
April 4 :— 

Inverness-shire: Miscellaneous work, 
John Bisset & Son, Ltd., Aberdeen. 


Northumberland: Hutti erection), 
s Henderson & Son, Tid, Newent 
yne. 


Durham: Hutti 
Williamson, Rowlands Gill, Co. Durham. 

Durham: Miscellaneous work, H. 
Parvin & Son, Darlington. 

Lancs: Building work, Nicholson & 
ween Ltd., pancaster. 

esey: Hu erection), Martin 
Fat oun work, 

olk: Miscellaneous work, Bury St. 
Edmunds Development Co., Ltd. "Bary 
St. Edmunds. 

London: Miscellaneous work, Truett & 
Steel, Ltd., Thornton Heath, Surrey; 
Lansdowne erm | Co. (London), Ltd. 
London, 8.W.8; C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
London, W.C.1; Brown & Langford, Ltd., 
Ickenham. Middx. 

Wilts: Miscellaneous work, R. Mould- 
ing & Son, Salisbury. 


pr ag * R..:,0. 
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Wilts: Hutting (erection), E, H. Brad- 
ley & Son, Swindon. 

Co, Antrim’: apg (erection), Wm. 
Pasting, Ltd., Belfast. 
own : Hutting (erection), J. & 
R. W. mip Belfast; I. Copeland & 
Sons McGrath’ Bros., Lurgan; 
H. Cole Newry; W. J. Jeffers, ’ Belfast. 

Lou hborough. —Providin, roofing felt 
to inside of houses on Shelthorpe estate, 
for T.C.: *John Dutton, Skégness, £3,215. 

Middlesbrough .—Replacement, of heat- 
ing boilers at Constantine teclnical col- 












“UNITE FOR STRENGTH” 


MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL NOW 


FEDERATION OF GREATER 
LONDON MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 1,100 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0P.A. 


LARGEST ORGANISATION OF ITS KIND 


WRITE on ‘PHONE: SECRETARY, 
23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET, N.1. 
CAN 2041/2 


FLOORINGS 


hoUTney 2129 

or send your enquiry for 
COMPOSITION FLOORINGS 
Wood Block — T & G Strip 
Renovation by Electric 
Machines of existing Floors 























TURPINS PARQUET FLOORING Co. Ltd, 


Victoria Works, Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, 
$.W.18. 


Established 1866 
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lege, for E.C.: *E. Dixon Barker & Son, 
Litd., West Hartlepool £637. 

Newcastle- -on-Tyne.—Repairs to council 
houses, for City Council: *slating and 
tiling, J. Hewitson, Leazes Park- rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 

Newcastle-under-Lyme —Work in con- 
nection with proposed B.R. at Chesterton, 
for T.C. A. Cotton, B.S.:— 

H. Turner & Richards £2,403 
Pattison & Hall, Ltd... a 2,402 


Baddeley Bros, "Wolstanton 2,283 
Madew & Wardle, Ltd. 2,256 
Stephen Heath &’ Son 2,250 
ohpees 4 Jones (Newcastle, Staffs), 

2,190 


eh Bros. (Silverdale), Ltd., 

Silverd 2,168 
pa © Stabbe, “Westfields, Liverpoo]- 

rd. 2,108 


(All ‘of Newcastle-under-Lyme.) 
Scunthorpe.—Conversion into a B.R. of 
St. John pe rg Brigade _ head- 
quarters, for a Farrar, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., B.E. os '8.: *F. J. Brown, 
Doncaster-rd., ” Scunthorpe. 
Wallsend. — Erection of additional 
sanitary accommodation: *Purdie, Lums- 
den & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEW COMPANIES 


THE particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs, Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, of 116 and 
117, Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the docu- 
ments available at the Companies Registry. 


MINERS CEMENT WATERPROOFERS, LTD. 
(372,301). Reg. Feb. 11. 17, Burgess-hill, 
Finchley-rd., N.W.2. Manufacturers of 
cement and compounds to be mixed with 
cement, etc. Nom. cap.: £3,000. Dir.: 
J. C. Miners, 20, Pembridge-sq., W.2. 

FLINT AND BRENNER, LTD. (372,366). 
Reg. Feb. 16. 50, Salisbury-av., Southend- 
on-Sea. Builders, decorators, "etc. ‘Nom. 
cap. : £1,000. Dirs.: H. W. R. Flint, 107, 
Hildaville-dr., Westcliff- -on-Sea., y. G. 
Brenner and J. D. Brenner. 

Autan Ross Stuart AND Co., Lp. 
(372,445). Reg. Feb. 20. 155, Fenchurch- 
st., E.C.3. Builders, ae Nom. cap. : 
£1,000. Dirs. : Not name 

R. ids SPRAYINGS, Lrp. “370, 453). Reg. 
Feb. 20. Rear of 1,257, Pershore-rd., 
Stirchley, Birmingham. Paint spraying 











HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


SOLE 
* WRIGHT'S IMP ROV /ED S ANDALSO 
SH OOENTILATING PATENT ATTERNS. AIR 


rAiy ae 
10 NEWMAN ST.GXFORD ST. LL E w. a 











Boyle’s «si-pump Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating-Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 
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contractors, etc. Nom. £1,000. 
Dir.: H. Johnson. 

SELECTION CONSTRUCTION Co., Lrtp- 
(372,455). Reg. Feb. 20. 8, Bream’s- 
bldgs., Chancery-la., W.C.2. Manufac- 
turers of and dealers. in units of censtruc- 
tion and sections of buildings, ett. Nom. 
cap.: £10,000. Dirs.: B. Brunton, 
Timber Hill, Chobham, Surrey, and 
B. P. H. Preston. 


BUY BRITISH 


FLOORINGS 


WOOD BLOCK PARQUET 
SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 


cap. : 














POINT 


Stevens... 


oes MCIQINS 
Sw i8 (6 lines, 





Having Secured 
the Contract— 
what about the 


Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 








SCAFFOLDING 





For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Stee! Scaffolding Co; 


731-761,HARROW RD.,N.W.10. 
Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 




















BUILDING AND™ 


also at 


"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (§ lines). 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LID. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Grams: “Taywood, Southall.” 




















